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Congressional Quiz 





Time to brush up on your knowledge of election 
facts as the campaigns move into high gear. Can 
you answer 10 out of 14? 


A--True. The Constitution leaves the matter of 
voting qualifications to the states, and provides 


Q--The Census Bureau estimates that by Novem- 
ber, civilian Americans 
who have reached the age 
of 21 (the minimum vot- 
ing age inevery state ex- 
cept Georgia and Ken- 
tucky, where it is 18) 
wiii be nearest which 
figure: (a) 90 million; 
(b) 102 million; (c) 123 
million? (one point) 


A--(b) 102.3 million. 
Servicemen will swell the total to about 104.3 
million. 


Q--A record Presidential vote was cast in 1952. 
Out of nearly 98 million potential voters in 
that election, how many votes were cast for 
Presidential electors: (a) over 50 million; (b) 
over 60 million; (c) over 70 million; (d) over 80 
million? (one point) 


A--(b). The 1952 Presidential vote was 61,- 
551,919, about 63 percent of the potential vote. 
The number of registered voters exceeded 76 
million. 


Q--True or False: The Constitution does not 
enumerate qualifications for voting. (one point) 


that voters qualified to vote for state legislators 
shall be entitled to vote for federal office holders. 
However, constitutional amendments forbid the 
states to deny voting rights on account of race or 
sex. 


Q--Four states are entitled, on the basis of 
population, to elect only one Representative to 
the House. Take one point for each such state 
you can name. 


A--Delaware, Nevada, Vermont and Wyoming. 


Q--Five states require proof of payment of a 
poll tax as a qualification for voting. For one 
point each, how many can you name? 


A--Alabama ($1.50); Arkansas ($1.00); Missis- 
sippi ($2.00); Texas ($1.75); and Virginia ($1.50). 


Q--In two states both Senate seats are at stake 
in this year’s election. Can youname the states? 
(two points) 


A--Kentucky and South Carolina. In addition to 
the Senate seat in each state regularly in contest 
this year, the death of Kentucky’s Alben W, Bark- 
ley and the resignation of South Carolina’s Strom 
Thurmond created two vacancies. 
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1956 SPENDING THROUGH AUGUST: $6.4 MILLION 


Fifty-eight organizations have filed statements with 
the Clerk of the House, reporting that through August, 
1956, they spent $6,377,616.66 for general political 
activity. The groups reported receipts of $9,665,386.06. 


The table gives the percentages of total spending and 
receipts credited to seven Democratic groups, 19 Repub- 
lican groups, eighteen labor organizations and 14 miscel- 
laneous groups that reported: 


%, OF TOTAL 
SPENDING 


%, OF TOTAL. 
RECEIPTS 


% 


GROUP 


Democrats 17.1% 11. 
Republicans 70.5 76. 
Labor ead . 
Miscellaneous 4.8 


The quarterly spending reports filed with the Clerk 
of the House are required by the Federal Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act. The Act applies specifically to political organi- 
zations operating in more than one state, but many of the 
groups reporting this year appear local in character. 
Other groups that operate within the borders of a single 
state did not file reports. Therefore, the totals mentioned 
above do not begin to approach actual spending in the first 
eight months of the 1956 political campaign. An expert 
has estimated total spending at all levels of the campaign 
may reach $175 million in1956. (Weekly Report, p. 1110) 


In 1955, by comparison, 45 groups reported spending 
$4,323,394.55. The groups also reported receipts of 
$4,965,707.40. In 1952, the last Presidential year, candi- 
dates and political committees reported spending $23.1 
million and in the Congressional elections of 1954 expen- 
ditures of $13.7 million were disclosed to the Clerk of 
the House. The 1950 Congressional elections brought 
forth spending reports totaling $10.9 million. 


The next reports required by the Corrupt Practices 
Act are due between Oct. 24 and 28, again on Nov, | and 
then on Jan. 1, 1957. However, the Senate Rules and 
Administration Privileges and Elections Subcommittee 
has asked national campaign committees to submit a 
special report covering receipts and expenditures through 
Oct. 1. Chairman Albert Gore (D Tenn.) said the Sub- 
committee would hold public hearings beginning Oct. 8 
to ‘‘make public how money is collected and spent in a 
campaign.’’ The group already has held two days of 
hearings on the subject. (Weekly Report, p. 1110) 


Two other investigations of campaign spending and 
contributions are in progress. In Chicago, two staff 
members of the Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
have been investigating bankers’ contributions to various 
Illinois campaigns. The investigation is an aftermath of 
the conviction of former Republican State Auditor Orville 


E. Hodge for theft of money from the state treasury and 
newspaper disclosures that Cook County Treasurer 
Herbert C, Paschen had in his office a ‘‘welfare fund’’ 
contributed by banks that received county money on 
interest-free deposit. Paschen Aug. 29 withdrew as 
Democratic candidate for governor. 


In St. Louis, a federal grand jury underthe direction 
of U.S, District Judge George H. Moore Sept. 17 resumed 
its investigation of spending in the 1952 Missouri Senate 
election, won by Sen. Stuart Symington (D). Judge Moore 
Sept. 17 rejected as a ‘‘slander on this court’’ a charge 
in a July 30 editorial of the St. Louis Globe~-Democrat 
that the investigation was ‘‘a deliberate attempt’’ by the 
judge to embarass Symington on the eve of the Democratic 
convention. The editorial said Judge Moore’s ‘‘personal 
animus against Senator Symington is well known.”’ 


Spending , Receipts 1956 


An asterisk (*) indicates a report for the first 
quarter only; a double asterisk (**) indicates a report 
for the first two quarters only; a triple asterisk (***) 
indicates the figure was not included in totals; a dagger 
(t) indicates the report covered the period Julyl, 1955 - 
March 8, 1956; a double dagger (tt) indicates the report 
covered the period June 14, 1955 - July 31, 1956. (For 
1955 receipts and spending, Weekly Report, p. 175. For 
first quarter spending, receipts, 1956, Weekly Report, 
p. 550) 


Democratic Groups 


Seven Democratic groups reported first eight months 
spending of $1,084,282.26 or 17:percent of total spending. 
Receipts totalled $1,105,561.31 or 11.4 percent of all 
receipts: 


Democratic National Committee -- received 
$827,781.15, spent $941,291.96. 

Democratic Congressional Campaign Committee -- 
received $17,800, spent $2,611. 

Democratic National Campaign Committee -- re- 
ceived $55,340, spent $27,063.93. 

Democratic Senatorial Campaign Committee -- re- 
ceived $143,181, spent $86,832.78. 

Stevenson-Kefauver Campaign Committee, D.C, -- 
received $11,275, spent $11,584.80. 

Volunteers for Stevenson-Kefauver, D.C. -- received 
$34,668.47, spent $5,518.22. 

Young Democratic Clubs of America -- deposits: 
$15,515.69, spent $9,389.57. 


Republican Groups 


Nineteen Republican groups reported expenditures 
during January-August of 1956 of $4,499,639.87, which 
was 70.5 percent of total spending. Receipts came to 
$7,370,463.12, or 76.3 percent of all receipts: 
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Campaign Spending, Receipts - 2 


Republican National Committee -- received $1,- 
754,142.76, spent $1,335,215.12. 

National Republican Congressional Committee -- 
received $1,587,363.57, spent $935,579.48. 

Republican Senatorial Campaign Committee** -- 
received $459,584.85, spent $176,815.23. 

Citizens for Eisenhower Committee of Georgia, 
Atlanta -- received $30,398, spent $23,235.03. 

Citizens for Eisenhower for the District of Columbia 
-- received $13,684.87, spent $12,739.95. 

Committee of the Arts and Sciences for Eisenhower, 
D.C, -- received $2,000, spent $1,279.91. 

National Citizens for Eisenhower, New York City -- 
received $414,366.30, spent $385,974.28. 

National Federation of Republican Women, D.C, -- 
received $27,164.01, spent $18,034.94. 

New York State Salute to Eisenhower*, New York 
City -- received $463,689.91, spent $463,689.91. 

New York State Youth for Eisenhower** -- received 
$350, spent $216.37. 

Republican Finance Committee of Allegheny 
County, Pittsburgh, Pa. -- received $399,672.27, spent 
$191,907.25. 

Republican State Committee of Delaware, Wilmington 
-- received $73,033.88, spent $36,811.10. 

Republican State Committee in and for the District 
of Columbia -- received $191,575.97, spent $173,186.70. 

Republican State Committee for the State of Wyoming, 
Osage -- received $3,162, spent $1,387.91. 

Salute Dinner Television Committee, New York City 
-- received $45,308.35, spent $105,358.35. 

United Republican Finance Committee of San Mateo 
County, California -- received $21,853.19, spent 
$38,663.18. 

United Republican Finance Committee for the State 
of New York -- received $640,868.17, spent $593,076.28. 

Young Republican National Campaign Committee -- 
received $5,257.46, spent $3,783.40. 

Youth for Eisenhower, New York City -- received 
$2,419.67, spent $2,685.48. 


Labor Groups 


Eighteen labor organizations filed third quarter 
spending reports. During the first eight months of 1956, 
these groups reported spending $492,593.37 or 7.7 per- 
cent of total spending. The groups reported receipts of 
$779,324.77, which was 8.1 percent of total receipts. 


Amalgamated Political Action Fund**, New York City 
-- received $9,714.34, spent $2,255.50. 

California Machinists Non-Partisan Political 
League**, Los Angeles -- received $140.50, spent 
$223.36. 

California Machinists Non-Partisan Political League, 
Los Angeles 311 Chapter** -- received $2,813.50, spent 
$1,682.95. 

CIO Political Action Committee*, D.C, -- received 
$6,020.16 spent $23,220.38. Educational account: re- 
ceived $6,360.966, spent $8,134.41. 

Committee on Political Education ~- received $433,- 
498.86, spent $224,888.34. 

Kansas Committee on Political Education, Topeka -- 
received $341.25, spent $84. 

Kansas Machinists Non-Partisan Political League ft, 
Wichita -- received $4,641.47, spent $3,535.42. 


Machinists Non-Partisan Political League, D.C, -- 
received $52,758.94, spent $29,589.18. 

Pennsylvania Federation of Labors League for Politi- 
cal Education, Harrisburg -- received $702.72, spent 
$1,000. 

Railway Engine Service Employees’ Educational 
Political League of Minnesota*, St. Paul -- received 
$76.25, spent nothing. 

Railway Engine Service Employees’ Educational 
Political League, Cleveland, Ohio -- received $6,697.26, 
spent $5,874.19. 

Railway Engine Service Employees’ [Educational 
Political League*, Austin, Texas -- received $363, spent 
$93.37. 

Railway Labor’s Political League, D.C, -- received 
$61,183.96, spent $35,457.45. 

Trainmen’s Political Education League*, Cleveland, 
Ohio -- received $6,300.49, spent $1,434.71. 

Textile Workers’ Union of America Political Educa- 
tion Fund, New York City -- received $9,639.09, spent 
$6,500. 

UAW-CIO Political Action Committee, Detroit -- 
received $93,271, spent $75,660. 

United Brotherhood of Carpenters Non-Partisan 
Committee** -- received nothing, spent $1,000. 

United Steelworkers of America Political Action 
Fund, D.C, -- received $84,801.02, spent $71,960.11. 


Miscellaneous Groups 


Fourteen miscellaneous organizations repo~ted 
spending $301,101.16 in the first eight months of 1956, 
which was 4.8 percent of total spending. The groups 
reported receipts of $410,036.86, or 4.2 percent of total 
receipts. 


A Clean Politics Appeal, New York City -- received 
$26,109.02, spent $19,614.16. 

James Robert Allen, Wilmington, Del. -- received 
nothing, spent $87.45. 

Americans for Democratic Action -- Regular Ac- 
count: received $65,804.61, spent $67,513.10. Non- 
political account***: received $19,200, spent $14,- 
520.49. 

Christian Nationalist Crusade -- received $122,- 
331.28, spent $105,972.70. 

“*Club,’’ New York City -- received $19,585.95, 
spent nothing. 

Crescent Bay Non-Partisan Political League, Santa 
Monica, Calif. -- received $937, spent $521.34. 

For America -- received $61,184.80, spent 
$64,169.58. 

The Good Government National Committee, New 
York City -- received $5, spent $3.50. 

National Assn. of Pro America, San Francisco, 
Calif. -- received $4,174.55, spent $4,794.36. 

National Committee for an Effective Congress -- 
received $38,074.69, spent $32,524.52. 

No Tax-No War Committee, Wilmington, Del. -- 
received $28.50, spent $29.95. 

Pro America, California Chapter**, San Francisco -- 
received $4,329.05, spent $4,546.40. 

Progressive Party of the District of Columbiat -- 
received $867.80, spent $1,003.34. 

Grace M., Sloan Congressional Campaign Committee, 
Clarion, Pa. -- received $800, spent $320.76. 
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Census Study 























CONCENTRATIONS OF FOREIGN STOCK IN U.S. 


In a previous study, Congressional Quarterly ana- 
lyzed voting patterns in Congressional districts with 
large numbers of foreign-born residents. (Weekly Re- 
port, p. 817) Continuing that analysis, CQ has isolated 
for study districts with concentrations of residents of 
Italian, Russian, Polish, German, Irish and Mexican 
ancestry. 


Charts 


The charts on the following pages show districts 
where at least 1 percent of the residents was born in one 
of the six countries mentioned above, according to the 
1950 census. 

Each chart shows: the number of residents born in 
that country; the percentage of the total population the 
residents represent; the percentage of that country’s 
stock in the district. Italian stock, for instance, includes 
Italian-born residents and native-born residents of 
Italian-born or mixed parentage. 

Preceding the charts for the particular nationality 
groups is one showing the breakdown in nationality 
population of the 50 Congressional districts where more 
than half the 1950 residents were firstor second genera- 
tion Americans. It should be noted that this analysis is 
confined to Italians, Russians, Poles, Germans, Irish 
and Mexicans. They may not be the six largest nationality 
groups in any particular district. 


Distribution 


A rough measure of the potential political influence 
of the various nationality groups is given by the number 
of districts in which natives of that country constitute 
at least 1 percent of the population: 


®@ ITALIANS -- Italian-born residents make up at least 
1 percent of the population of 125 districts, mainly in 
Connecticut, Cook County (Ill.), Massachusetts, Wayne 
County (Mich.), New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and Rhode Island. 


@ GERMANS -- German-born residents make up at 
least 1 percent of the population of 85 districts, mainly 
in Los Angeles County (Calif.), Cook County (Ill.), lowa, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Philadelphia and Wisconsin. 


® POLES -- Polish-born residents make up at least 
1 percent of the population of 74 districts, mainly in 
Connecticut, Cook County (Ill.), Wayne County (Mich.), 
New Jersey, New York City and Pennsylvania. 


@ RUSSIANS -- Russian-born residents make up at 
least 1 percent of the population of 62 districts, mainly 
in Los Angeles County (Calif.), Cook County (Ill.), New 
Jersey, New York City and Philadelphia. 


@ IRISH -- Irish-born residents make up at least 1 
percent of the population of 48 districts, mainly in Cook 


County (Ill.), Massachusetts, New York City, Philadelphia 
and Rhode Island. 


® MEXICANS -- Mexican-born residents make up at 
least 1 percent of the population in 28 districts, mainly 
in Arizona, California, New Mexico and Texas. 
Of course, many districts have more than | percent 
of several of these nationality groups. 


Pelitical Patterns 


Political trends in nationality voting are difficult 
to determine with Congressional district figures. Even 
in an area of concentration, first and second generation 
Italians, for instance, rarely constitute more than 20 
percent of the population. However, CQ did isolate 46 
districts where a particular nationality group was 
unusually predominant, and the analysis of these dis- 
tricts does suggest differences between the voting 
pattern of various nationality groups. The groups are 
listed below in order of decreasing Republican and 








increasing Democratic sentiment: 





® GERMANS -- Mr. Eisenhower carried 12 of 15 dis- 
tricts, each with more than 10 percent German stock, 
averaging 56.9 percent of the vote. Democrats won eight 
of the 15 House seats in 1954. One switched to the Demo- 
crats that year. The Democratic percentage of the House 
vote increased from 45 percent in 1952 to 52.1 percent 
in 1954. 


@ IRISH -- Mr. Eisenhower carried three of four 
districts, each with more than 9 percent Irish stock, 
averaging 50.5 percent of the vote. Democrats won two 
of the four House seats in 1954, One switched to the 
Democrats that year. The Democratic percentage of 
the House vote increased from 45.3 percent in 1952 to 
50.5 percent in 1954. 


@ ITALIANS -- Mr. Eisenhower carried seven of 14 
districts, each with more than 15 percent Italian stock, 
averaging 47.4 percent of the vote. Democrats won nine 
of the 14 House seats in 1954. The Democratic percen- 
tage of the House vote increased from 55.4 percent in 
1952 to 62.6 percent in 1954. 


® POLES -- Mr. Eisenhower carried two of seven 
districts, each with more than 8.4 percent Polish stock, 
averaging 40.6 percent of the vote. Democrats won all 
seven of the House seats in 1954. One switched to the 
Democrats that year. The Democratic percentage of the 
House vote increased from 62.7 percent in 1952 to 69.2 
percent in 1954. 


@ RUSSIANS -- Mr. Eisenhower carried none of the six 
districts, each with more than 12 percent Russian stock, 
averaging 30.5 percent of the vote. Democrats won all 
six House seats in both 1952 and 1954. The Democratic 
percentage of the House vote increased from 62.7 per- 
cent in 1952 to 72.1 percent in 1954. 
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Nationality Groups - 2 


Percent of Major Nationality Groups in 50 Districts 


Percentage of Italian, Russian, Polish, German, Irish and U 
Mexican stock in the 50 U.S, Congressional Districts where more 
than half the population is of foreign white stock, according to the 7 Lane D 64.4 
1950 census. 8 Macdonald D 53.1 
12 McCormackD 59.8 
Col.1. FOREIGN WHITE STOCK. Percentage of foreign 11 O'Neill D 62.1 
born whites and native whites of foreign-bornor mixed parentage. MICHIGAN 
Col. 2. ITALIAN STOCK, Percentage of Italian-born whites Detroit-Wayne County 
and native whites of Italian-born or mixed parentage. 15 Dingell D 57.8 
Col. 3. RUSSIAN STOCK, Percentage of Russian-born whites 14 Rabaut D 52.8 
and native whites of Russian-born or mixed parentage. NEW JERSEY 
Col. 4. POLISH STOCK, Percentage of Polish-born whites 8 Canfield R 63.4 
and native whites of Polish-born or mixed parentage. 12 Kean R 52.1 
Col. 5. GERMAN STOCK, Percentage of German-born 10 Rodino D 50.1 
whites and native whites of German-born or mixed parentage. 14 Tumulty D 60.4 
Col. 6. IRISH STOCK, Percentage of Irish-born whites and NEW YORK 
native whites of Irish-born or mixed parentage. 26 Gamble R 52.1 
Col. 7. MEXICAN STOCK, Percentage of Mexican-born 1 Wainwright R51. 
whites and native whites of Mexican-born or mixed parentage. New York City 
NOTE: A blank indicates the percentage is negligible, i.e., 8 Anfuso D 
fewer than 1 percent of the 1950 residents were born in the spe- 24 Buckley D 
cific country. 11 Celler D 
17 Coudert R 
20 Davidson D 
CALIFORNIA 7 Delaney D 
4 Mailliard R 52.1 » $ - t 5. 23 Dollinger D 
5 Shelley D . . 3. 3.4 , 18 Donovan D 
Los Angeles County 12 Dorn R 
19 Holifield D 2. &. 3. 22 Healey D 
CONNECTICUT 25 Fino R 
1 Dodd D 2. 7.8 6 Holtzman D 
4 Morano R ‘ 4.2 ; 10 Kelly D 
5 Patterson R 8 5.2 9 Keogh D 
ILLINOIS 19 Klein D 
Chicago-Cook County Latham R 
7 Bowler D 52.8 y ‘ 13.0 -- 13 Multer D 
12 Boyle D 51.5 4 3.2 12.0 15 Ray R 
8 Gordon D 66.7 ; , 22.0 9.6 14 Rooney D 
5 Kluczynski D 53.8 16.5 4.8 5. 21 Zelenko D 99.9 
6 O’Brien D | : - 10.0 oe 5. OHIO 
11 Sheehan R 52.1 _ 12.6 12.0 -- 20 Feighan D 51.5 
9 Yates D 53.8 3. 2. 12.6 17.8 RHODE ISLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 1 Forand D 50.5 
10 Curtis R 54.4 é ‘ a TEXAS 
4 Donohue D 50.1 : : 15 Kilgore D 65.4 
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German-Americans in 85 Congressional Districts 


% 
aw 


Col. 1. Number of German-born residents, accord- ] 
ing to the 1950 census. CONNECTICUT 
Col. 2. Percentage of German-born residents, ac- 4 Morano R 
cording to the 1950 census. ILLINOIS 
Col.3. Percentage of German stock, i,e,,German- 14 Vacancy 
born residents and native residents of German or mixed Chicago-Cook County 
parentage. 12 Boyle D 
NOTE: The chart shows onlydistricts where at least 13 Church R 
1 percent of the 1950 residents were German-born. 8 Gordon D 
10 Hoffman R 
5S Kluczynski D 
3 Murray D 
CALIFORNIA 2 O’Hara D 
4 Mailliard R 2. t 11 Sheehan R 
5 Shelley D & : 9 Yates D 
Los Angeles County IOWA 
22 Holt R % . 6 Dolliver R 
16 Jackson R j . 3 Gross R 
24 Lipscomb R = ‘ 8 Hoeven R 
15 McDonough R . : 1 Schwengel R 
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Nationality Groups - 3 


1 2 3 


MICHIGAN New York City 
Detroit-Wayne County 8 Anfuso D 4,156 
14 Rabaut D 8,033 5 Bosch R 14,108 
MINNESOTA 24 Buckley D 6,391 
7 Andersen R 3,702 17 Coudert R 8,995 
6 Marshall D 3,509 20 Davidson D 13,969 
4 McCarthy D 3,698 7 Delaney D 16,956 
2 O’Hara R 4,577 23 Dolinger D 4,812 
MISSOURI 18 Donovan D 11,913 
2 Curtis R 5,262 12 Dorn R 4,452 
NEBRASKA 22 Healey D 8,663 
3 Harrison R 4,219 25 Fino R 8,749 
1 Weaver R 3,763 6 Holtzman D 14,195 
NEW JERSEY 9 Keogh D 6,315 
11 Addonizio D 3,835 19 Klein D 3,809 
3 Auchincloss R 4,953 4 Latham R 14,159 
8 Canfield R 5,332 15 Ray R 5,471 
5 Frelinghuysen R 5,958 21 Zelenko D 24,863 
2 Hand R 2,593 OHIO 
12 Kean R 7,573 9 Ashley D 4,057 
9 Osmers R 10,161 22 Bolton F.P. 3,285 
Rodino D 3,238 20 Feighan D 6,524 
Tumulty D 8,627 2 Hess R 3,781 
Widnall R 7,159 23 Minshall R 2,461 
Williams D 8,075 1 Scherer R 4,258 
YORK PENNSYLVANIA 
Becker R 7,200 Philadelphia 
Derounian R 6,842 5 Green D 6,921 
Gamble R 6,142 6 Scott R 5,567 
Gwinn R 5,442 WISCONSIN 
Kearney R 3,333 8 Byrnes R 3,652 
Keating R 5,214 2 Davis R 5,770 
Ostertag R 3,159 7 Laird R 5,129 
Pillion R 3,975 10 O’Konski R 3,190 
Radwan R 6,398 5 Reuss D 14,478 
St. George R 5,317 1 Smith R 5,285 
Wainwright R 8,440 6 Van Pelt R 6,317 
Wharton R 6,225 4 Zablocki D 9,328 
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lrish-Americans in 48 Congressional Districts 


Col. 1. Number of Irish-born residents, according 1 
to the 1950 census. 
Col. 2. Percentage of Irish-born residents, accord- MASSACHUSETTS 
ing to the 1950 census. 6 Bates R 
Col. 3. Percentage of Irish stock, i.e., Irish-born 2 Boland D 
residents and native residents of Irish or mixed parentage. 10 Curtis R 
NOTE: The chart shows onlydistricts where at least 4 Donohue D 
1 percent of the 1950 residents were Irish-born. 1 Heselton R 
7 Lane D 
8 Macdonald D 
12 McCormack D 
CALIFORNIA 11 O’Neill D 
4 Mailliard R 2 3, 5 Rogers R 
5 Shelley D ; > 13 Wigglesworth R 
CONNECTICUT NEW JERSEY 


: meng ¥ 11 Addonizio D 
10 Rodino D 
a 13 Sieminski D 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago-Cook County 14 Tumulty D 


5 Kluczynski D : 3. NEW YORK 

3 Murray D ; A 26 Gamble R 

6 O’Brien D / : ~ 27 Gwinn R 

2 O’Hara D = 2 1 Wainwright R 
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Nationality Groups - 4 


New York City 
24 Buckley D 
17 Coudert R 
20 Davidson D 

7 Delaney D 
23 Dollinger D 
18 Donovan D 
12 Dorn R 
22 Healey D 
25 Fino R 

6 Holtzman D 
10 Kelly D 

4 Latham R 
15 Ray R 


2. 
3. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
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1 
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Italian-Americans in 125 Congressional Districts 


Qwmnroe wy. bhioOoN we 


Col. 1. Number of Italian-born residents, according 
to the 1950 census 


Col. 2. Percentage of Italian-born residents, ac- 
cording to the 1950 census. 


Col. 3. Percentage of Italian stock, i.e.,Italian-born 
residents and native residents of Italianor mixed parent- 
age. 


NOTE: The chart shows onlydistricts where at least 
1 percent of the 1950 residents were Italian-born. 


1 2 3 


CALIFORNIA 
Allen R 4,386 
Baldwin R 4,540 
10 Gubser R 9,318 
11 Johnson R 4,587 
Mailliard R 8,020 
Scudder R 6,761 
5 Shelley D 11,917 
Younger R 5,247 
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Los Angeles County 
19 Holifield D 5,183 
24 Lipscomb R 3,138 


CONNECTICUT 
3 Cretella R 16,698 
1 Dodd D 19,419 
4 Morano R 17,909 
5 Patterson R 13,774 
AL Sadlak R 74,270 
2 Seely-Brown R 6,470 


ILLINOIS 
15 Mason R 3,468 


Chicago-Cook County 
7 Bowler D 16,932 
8 Gordon D 4,257 
10 Hoffman R 6,961 
4 McVey R 7,544 


14 Rooney D 
21 Zelenko D 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia 
4 Chudoff D 
2 Vacancy 
5 Green D 
6 Scott R 


RHODE ISLAND 
2 Fogarty D 
1 Forand D 


6 O’Brien D 
11 Sheehan R 
9 Yates D 


MARYLAND 
3 Garmatz D 


MASSACHUSETTS 

6 Bates R 

2 Boland D 

10 Curtis R 
Donohue D 
Heselton R 
Lane D 
Macdonald D 
Martin R 
McCormack D 
O’ Neill D 
Philbin D 
Rogers R 
Wigglesworth R 


MICHIGAN 
12 Bennett R 


Detroit-Wayne County 
16 Lesinski D 
1 Machrowicz D 
14 Rabaut D 


NEVADA 
AL Young R 


NEW JERSEY 
11 Addonizio D 
3 Auchincloss R 
8 Canfield R 
5 Frelinghuysen R 
2 Hand R 
12 Kean R 
9 Osmers R 
10 Rodino D 
13 Sieminski D 
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3,616 


4,813 
6,426 
5,248 
6,868 
4,534 
9,835 
11,935 
3,735 
5,344 
19,597 
5,779 
5,931 
8,256 


2,904 


5,415 
5,321 
12,811 


1,985 


11,836 
6,954 
17,098 
9,324 
6,640 
6,335 
12,432 
15,807 
9,218 
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Nationality Groups - 5 


1 1 2 3 


4 Thompson D 8,839 ' 3 19 Klein D 22,339 

14 Tumulty D 18,168 . , 4 Latham R 7,565 

t 7 Widnall R 10,289 ; . 13 Multer D 31,180 
6 Williams D 9,028 t . 15 Ray R 22,411 

1 Wolverton R 8,772 y y 14 Rooney D 34,336 


NEW YORK OHIO 
3 Becker R 5,395 22 Bolton, F.P. R 6,834 
37 Cole R 5,059 11 Bolton, O.P. R 3,859 
2 Derounian R 6,260 20 Feighan D 4,708 
26 Gamble R 15,487 18 Hays D 4,785 
27 Gwinn R 12,010 19 Kirwan D 8,785 
32 Kearney R 8,421 21 Vanik D 7,580 
38 Keating R 11,722 
40 Miller R 13,039 
30 O’Brien D 5,766 
39 Ostertag R 10,602 
42 Pillion R 5,346 
41 Radwan R 4,534 
43 Reed R 4,788 
35 Riehlman R 8,636 
28 St. George R 5,861 
36 Taber R 5,487 
31 Taylor R 3,324 
1 Wainwright R 7,670 
29 Wharton R 6,581 
34 Williams R 10,723 


_ -_ 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

30 Holland D 5,738 
10 Carrigg R 7,534 
25 Clark D 9,409 
29 Corbett R 4,929 
28 Eberharter D 8,328 
11 Flood D 6,728 
27 Fulton R 7,294 
23 Gavin R 3,037 
7 James R 5,809 
24 Kearns R 5,156 
21 Kelley D 8,229 
13 McConnell R 6,235 
26 Morgan D 8,832 
New York City 22 Saylor R 5,133 
8 Anfuso D 27,902 15 Walter D 4,063 
5 Bosch R 12,989 
24 Buckley D 20,221 
11 Celler D 9,532 
17 Coudert R 8,159 
20 Davidson D 8,403 
7 Delaney D 19,125 
23 Dellinger D 6,672 
18 Donovan D 18,706 
12 Dorn R 11,230 
22 Healey D 8,442 
25 Fino R 27,208 
6 Holtzman D 16,388 
10 Kelly D 6,412 
9 Keogh D 21,786 
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Philadelphia 
1 Barrett D 26,416 
2 Vacancy 8,205 
5 Green D 4,916 
6 Scott R 4,046 
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RHODE ISLAND 
2 Fogarty D 16,774 
1 Forand D 7,597 
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WEST VIRGINIA 
1 Mollohan D 3,370 
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Mexican-Americans in 28 Congressional Districts 


Col. 1. Number of Mexican-born residents, accord- 
ing to the 1950 census. 
CALIFORNIA 
Col. 2. Percentage of Mexican-born residents, ac- 10 Gubser R 
cording to the 1950 census. 14 Hagen D 
11 Johnson R 
Col. 3. Percentage of Mexican stock, i.e., Mexican- 3 Moss D 
born residents and native residents of Mexican or mixed 29 Phillips R 
parentage. 5 Shelley D 
27 Sheppard D 
NOTE: The chart shows onlydistricts where at least 12 Sisk D 
1 percent of the 1950 residents were Mexican-born. 13 Teague R 
28 Utt R 
1 30 Wilson R 
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ARIZONA 
1 Rhodes R 7,556 2. ; Los Angeles County 
2 Udall D 17,361 f ; 23 Doyle D 
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Nationality Groups - 6 
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25 Hillings R 5,374 
19 Holifield D 31,031 
17 King D 4,477 
15 McDonough R 4,192 
26 Roosevelt D 6,786 


NEW MEXICO 
AL Dempsey D 9,666 1.4 4.2 


Polish-Americans in 74 Congressional Districts 


Col. 1. Number of Polish-born residents, according 
to the 1950 census. 


Col. 2. Percentage of Polish-born residents, ac- 
cording to the 1950 census. 


Col. 3. Percentage of Polish stock, i.e,, Polish-born 
residents and native residents of Polish or mixed parent- 
age. 


NOTE: The chart shows onlydistricts where at least 
1 percent of the 1950 residents were Polish-born. 


1 2 3 


CONNECTICUT 
3 Cretella R 
1 Dodd D 
4 Morano R 
5 Patterson R 
AL Sadlak R 
2 Seely-Brown R 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago-Cook County 

7 Bowler D 

12 Boyle D 

8 Gordon D 

10 Hoffman R 

5 Kluczynski D 

4 McVey R 

6 O’Brien D 

2 O’Hara D 

11 Sheehan R 
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INDIANA 
1 Madden D 


_ 
~—I 
on 
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MARYLAND 
3 Garmatz D 


on 
> 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
2 Boland D 
1 Heselton R 
7 Lane D 
12 McCormack D 
3 Philbin D 


MICHIGAN 


Det roit-Wayne County 
15 Dingell D 10,138 


TEXAS 
14 Bell D 
AL Dies D 
21 Fisher D 
20 Kilday D 
15 Kilgore D 
16 Rutherford D 
9 ‘Thompson D 
10 Thornberry D 


16 Lesinski D 
1 Machrowicz D 
14 Rabaut D 


NEW JERSEY 
11 Addonizio D 

Auchincloss R 
Canfield R 
Frelinghuysen R 
Kean R 
Osmers R 
Rodino D 
Sieminski D 
Thompson D 
Tumulty D 
Widnall R 
Williams D 


YORK 

Z Kearney R 
Miller R 
Pillion R 
Radwan R 
Riehlman R 
Wainwright R 
Williams R 


New York City 

8 Anfuso D 
24 Buckley D 
11 Celler D 
17 Coudert R 
20 Davidson D 
7 Delaney D 
23 Dollinger D 
22 Healey D 
25 Fino R 

6 Holtzman D 
10 Kelly D 

9 Keogh D 

19 Klein D 

13 Multer D 
14 Rooney D 
21 Zelenko D 


OHIO 
9 Ashley D 
20 Feighan D 
21 Vanik D 
PENNSYLVANIA 


30 Holland D 
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14,630 


196,077 


6,446 
27,508 
85,927 
32,646 

4,565 

4,935 
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14,253 
25,059 
4,725 


3,511 
5,258 
8,929 
6,369 
7,274 
3,870 
3,278 
7,664 
4,018 
4,381 
4,085 
6,279 


5,280 
6,181 
9,068 
9,112 
3,639 
4,274 
6,054 


17,678 
13,846 
16,404 
3,421 
7,695 
4,467 
14,560 
12,589 
3,934 
4,412 
8,081 
10,912 
17,412 
12,349 
10,385 
5,946 


5,165 
6,694 
11,895 


4,857 
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10 Carrigg R 
12 Fenton R 
11 Flood D 
24 Kearns R 
21 Kelley D 
26 Morgan D 


6,418 
4,295 
10,136 
4,299 
3,171 
4,535 
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1, 
1. 
2; 
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1, 
1. 


Philadelphia 
3 Byrne D 
5 Green D 


WISCONSIN 
4 Zablocki D 


10,395 


Nationality Groups - 7 
2 3 


Russian-Americans in 62 Congressional Districts 


Col. 1. Number of Russian-born residents, accord- 


ing to the 1950 census. 


Col. 2.. Percentage of Russian-born residents, ac- 
cording to the 1950 census. 


Col. 3. Percentage of Russian stock, i.e. Russian- 
born residents and native residents of Russian or mixed 


parentage. 


NOTE: The chart shows onlydistricts where at least 
1 percent of the 1950 residents were Russian-born. 


CALIFORNIA 
4 Mailliard R 


Los Angeles County 
19 Holifield D 
22 Holt R 
16 Jackson R 
24 Lipscomb R 
15 McDonough R 
26 Roosevelt D 


COLORADO 
2 Hill R 


CONNECTICUT 
3 Cretella R 
1 Dodd D 
AL Sadlak R 


FLORIDA 
4 Fascell D 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago-Cook County 
7 Bowler D 
12 Boyle D 
8 Gordon D 
6 O’Brien D 
2 O’Hara D 
9 Yates D 


MARYLAND 
7 Friedel D 


MASSACHUSETTS 
10 Curtis R 
7 Lane D 
12 McCormack D 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit-Wayne County 
15 Dingell D 


4,588 


8,500 
3,033 
2,862 
4,225 
6,818 
11,637 


5,183 


5,347 
6,785 
21,180 


10,366 


2 


NEW JERSEY 
11 Addonizio D 
3 Auchincloss R 
8 Canfield R 
2 Hand R 
12 Kean R 
13 Sieminski D 
6 Williams D 


NEW YORK 
38 Keating R 
28 St. George R 
1 Wainwright R 


New York City 
Anfuso D 
Bosch R 
Buckley D 
Celler D 
Coudert R 
Davidson D 
Delaney D 
Dollinger D 
Dorn R 
Healey D 
Fino R 
Holtzman D 
Kelly D 
Keogh D 

19 Klein D 
Latham R 
13 Multer D 
14 Rooney D 
21 Zelenko D 


NORTH DAKOTA 
AL Burdick R 


OHIO 
22 Bolton F.P. R 


PENNSYLVANIA 
28 Eberharter D 


Philadelphia 
1 Barrett D 
3 Byrne D 
4 Chudoff D 
2 Vacancy 
5 Green D 
6 Scott R 


WISCONSIN 
5 Reuss D 


3,536 
5,015 
4,710 
3,954 
10,304 
3,711 
4,388 


3,773 
4,693 
3,291 


14,859 
3,954 
27,551 
44,651 
5,991 
11,679 
3,923 
24,895 
5,846 
26,118 
7,606 
6,528 
23,092 
22,568 
19,476 
4,146 
28,962 
15,142 
10,003 


12,393 


4,250 


5,420 


8,419 
8,337 
10,216 
11,989 
4,514 
10,431 


4,687 
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On Labor In Politics 





( Fact 
PR Sheet 











WHAT POLITICAL ROLE WILL LABOR PLAY IN ’56? 


Labor officially entered the 1956 election campaign 
Sept. 12 when the AFL-CIO endorsed Adlai E, Stevenson 
and Sen. Estes Kefauver (D Tenn.) for President and Vice 
President. The AFL-CIO executive council Aug. 28 
recommended the endorsement, first voting 14-8 on the 
question of endorsing a ticket this year. A second vote, 
to recommend specific endorsement of Stevenson and 
Kefauver, was 17-5. 

The five labor leaders who opposed endorsing the 
Democratic candidates included Dave Beck of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, organized labor’s 
largest union; William L, McFetridge, president of the 
Building Service Employees International Union; Maurice 
A, Hutcheson, president of the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters; Harry C, Bates, president of the Bricklayers 
International Union; and A, Philip Randolph, president of 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 

As a force for political activity, both in contributions 
and educational programs, labor is well organized. Ac- 
cording to a Congressional Quarterly tabulation of spend- 
ing in the 1954 Congressional campaign, as reported to 
Congress by candidates and politica! organizations, 41 
labor organizations said they spent $2,057,613 for political 
activity in 1954. This was 20 percent of the total spending 
reported by organizations. 

CQ tabulations for the first eight months of 1956 show 
that 18 labor groups reported spending $492,593, all before 
the national campaign formally began. The 1956 labor 
spending should exceed 1954 spending as a result of the 
rising cost of campaigning and the additional interest in a 
Presidential race. AFL-CIO officials expect to collect 
about $3 million for political activity this year. 


Criticisms 


Organized labor’s role in politics has many critics. 
Sen. Barry Goldwater (R Ariz.) Oct. 25, 1955, said organi- 
zed labor leaders were preparing for ‘‘massive use of 
political slush funds...on a nationwide scale.’’ He said 
independent studies showed 40 percent of union members 
were Republicans who were being forced to contribute to 
political funds used for the Democrats in order to hold 
their jobs. 

Goldwater said ‘‘increasingly ruthless and success- 
ful efforts of certain elements in the leadership of labor 
unions’’ planned to take over control of the Democratic 
party. He said ‘‘calculated use of violence’’ through 
“*CIO goon squads’”’ had been successful in union leaders 
winning control of the Democratic organization in Michi- 
gan in 1950. 

The National Assn. of Manufacturers Sept. 14 urged 
businessmen to participate in politics to counter what the 
NAM said was a labor drive to dominate the federal and 
state governments. The NAM said labor has fashioned a 
‘political missile of massive proportions’’ to explode 
during the current campaign that would make prior labor 
political drives look ‘‘strictly bush league.’’ 


Background 


In the early days of the labor movement, union politi- 
cal philosophy was guided by the principle of laissez faire: 
non-governmental interference in labor policies. 

As union membership increased and the role of the 
government in the field of social welfare was expanded, 
labor actively entered the political arena, but labor lead- 
ers rejected the idea of a labor party. 

In 1894 Samuel Gompers, addressing the AFL con- 
vention, said that in the preceding year many local unions 
had nominated their candidates for public office and that 
in each case they were defeated and ‘‘the trade union 
movement more or less divided and disrupted.”’ 

George Meany Dec. 5, in his speech accepting the 
presidency of the newly merged AFL-CIO, said ‘‘we have 
no sentiment for a labor party, nor any for taking over 
either of the existing parties.’’ Generally, labor has fol- 
lowed the advice of Gompers to ‘‘aid our friends and de- 
feat our enemies’’ whatever their party affiliation. 

There have been exceptions. The Farmer-Labor 
party of Minnesota, founded in 1922, and the American 
Labor and Liberal parties of New York are prominent 
recent examples. The Ladies Garment Workers played a 
principal role in establishing the American Labor Party 
in 1936. The Garment Workers and other groups with- 
drew from the ALP in 1944, when a Communist faction 
gained power. 

Labor’s Endorsement 


The value of labor’s endorsement to a candidate for 
public office is difficult to determine because of other 
factors surrounding a campaign. However, many candi- 
dates have credited their victory or defeat to the role 
played by labor. 

At the 1952 Democratic National Convention Vice 
President Alben W, Barkley said he withdrew his bid for 
the Presidential nomination after labor leaders called him 
in and told him he was too old. 

Sen. Pat McNamara (D Mich.), who scored an upset 
victory over veteran incumbent Sen. Homer Ferguson (R 
1943-54) in 1954, told CongressionalQuarterly ‘‘labor was 
the dominant force in my election.”’ 

According to a CQ analysis of election spending in 
1954, labor-supported candidates won Senate seats in Ala- 
bama, Illinois, Kentucky, Maine, Montana, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Oregon, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, 
West Virginia and Wyoming. 

But others supported by labor contributions lost in 
California, Colorado, Idaho, lowa, Kansas, Massachu- 
setts, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, South 
Carolina and South Dakota. 


Legal Limitations 


The Federal Corrupt Practices Act of 1925, as 
amended by the Taft-Hartley Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act of 1947, makes it unlawful for ‘‘any labor organ- 
ization to make a contribution or expenditure in connection 
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with any election at which Presidential or Vice Presi- 
dential electors or a Senator or Representative in, or 
a Delegate or Resident Commissioner to, Congress are to 
be voted for.’’ (Section 313) 

The law says a labor organization is an ‘*‘organiza- 
tion of any kind, or any agency or employee representation 
committee or plan, in which employees participate and 
which exists for the purpose...of dealing with employers 
concerning grievances, labor disputes, wages, rates of 
pay, hours of employment or conditions of work.’’ 

Less than three weeks after the Taft-Hartley law was 
enacted, the CIO News of July 14, 1947, published a state- 
ment urging members to vote for Edward A, Garmatz (D) 
of Baltimore, Md, at a special election to fill a Congres- 
sional vacancy. 

Indicted on charges of violating Section 313 of the 
Corrupt Practices Act, the CIO was acquitted in Federal 
District Court on grounds that the section was unconsti- 
tutional. On appeal, the Supreme Court affirmed the ac- 
quittal but refused to rule on the questionof constitution- 
ality. Instead, in its opinion of June 21, 1948 (U.S, vs. 
CIO, 335 U.S, 106), the Court ruled that Section 313 did not 
forbid publication in regular union periodicals of views on 
candidates. 

Other test cases also failed at prosecution and no 
clear-cut decision has yet been made as to the limits of 
political activity by unions and their political subdivisions. 


1956 Political Action 


In addition tothe endorsement of the parent AFL-CIO, 
at least five international unions have endorsed the can- 
didacy of Stevenson and Kefauver. At recent conventions 
the International Union of Electrical Workers (AFL-CIO), 
the Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers International (AFL- 
CIO), United Steelworkers of America (AFL-CIO) and the 
International Assn, of Machinists (AFL-CIO) voted to sup- 
port the Democratic party’s Presidential and Vice Presi- 
dential candidates. The United Automobile Workers 
(AFL-CIO), at a special.election year conference, agreed 
with its brother unions. Other endorsements can be ex- 
pected as the campaign continues. 

Spearheading labor’s political activity will be the 
AFL-CIO’s Committee on Political Education, co-di- 
rected by Jack Kroll, former director of the CIO Political 
Action Committee, and James L. McDevitt, former direc- 
tor of the AFL Labor’s League for Political Education. 

COPE’s immediate plans include a nationwide drive 
for voluntary contributions from union workers for poli- 
tical activity. Goal for COPE collections is one dollar 
from at least one-fourth of the AFL-CIO’s 15 million 
members. Half of every dollar collected is used by local 
and state Committees on Political Education. 

In addition to its weekly Political Memofrom COPE, 
which bears a resemblance to the PAC’s Political Action 
of the Week, COPE is sending out thousands of releases, 
pamphlets, books and voting records daily. Its largest 
and most ambitious project is the dissemination to each of 
the AFL-CIO’s 15 million members copies of their Con- 
gressmen’s voting records on selected roll calls. 

The tabulation covers 20 Senate and 19 House roll 
calls during the 1947-56 period. Each shows what the 
AFL-CIO considers a ‘‘right’’ or ‘‘wrong’’ vote. (Weekly 
Report, p. 1061) 

The ‘‘scorecard’’ for the Senate had 38 Democrats 
voting ‘“‘right’’ and 43 Republicans generally voting 
‘‘wrong’’ on AFL-CIO legislative aims. In the House the 
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Labor Political Spending 


An indication of labor's increased role in po- 
litical activity is the amount of money spent for 
political action. Forty-one labor organizations re- 
ported spending $2,057,613 for political activity dur- 
ing the 1954 election year. This was 20 percent of the 
total spending reported to the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives by organizations. For the first eight 
months of 1956, before the campaign has really 
started, 18 labor groups have reported spending 
$492,593, or 7.7 percent of total spending: 


AFL 1952 1956* 


Labor’s League for 
Political Education 

Garment Workers 1954 
Campaign Committee 

Machinists Non-Partisan 
Political League 


$ 485,081 $224,888** 


44,827 
44,011 


ClO 


Political Action Committee, D,C,** 
Contributions 415,041 23,220 
Educational 339,991 8,134 

New York State PAC 78,722 --- 

Amalgamated Political 
Action Fund 

United Automobile Work- 
ers CIO-PAC 

United Steelworkers of 
America PAC 


17,400 2,255 


272,714 75,660 


185,004 71,960 


INDEPENDENT 


Railway Labor’s Political 
League 

Trainmen’s Political 
Education League 

Others 


82,940 35,457 


12,833 1,434 
79,049 19,996 





TOTALS 
* From Jan. 1 to Aug. 31, 1956. 
* Labor’s League for Political Education and Political Action 


$2,057,613 $492,593 


Committee merged as Committee on Political Education in Decem- 


ber, 1955. 








scoring shows 168 Democrats and 20 Republicans sup- 
ported labor’s views, while 49 Democrats and 175 Re- 
publicans were opposed. (Weekly Report, p. 1160, 1162) 

Twelve Senators seeking re-election were rated as 
having voted ‘‘right’’ more often than ‘‘wrong’’ on the 
laber-selected issues. Fourteen Senators had no AFL- 
CIO ‘‘wrong’’ votes. All were Democrats except Sen. 
William Langer (R N.D.). 

To be certain that each union member receives a 
copy of his state delegation’s record, COPE is shipping 
the voting records to State Federations and Industrial 
Union Councils. The State Feds and IUC’s send copies of 
the records to city central bodies for distribution to the 
home of every union member. 

Supplementing the voting records is a 254-page, 12- 
chapter manual called How to Win. The manual covers 
every phase of political organizing and activity from How 
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to Get Started to How to Get the Best Man or Woman 
Elected. Each chapter is also available separately for 
distribution. 

To publicize the importance of registering to vote, 
COPE is releasing to its member-unions two-color journ- 
al covers, a weekly four-column comic strip called ‘‘ Reg 
and Esther,’’ 13 one-panel cartoons, voting records, elec- 
tion charts analyzing registration figures in precincts and 
a newsletter aimed at minority groups. 

As the campaign progresses COPE expects to release 
data sheets explaining major issues and covering such 
subjects as labor-farmer unity. A Speaker’s Handbook 
provides background, talking points, quotes and statistical 
materials for campaign speakers. The loose-leaf book 
will be kept up-to-date by new additions as the issues 
develop. 


UAW Political Action Committee 


The United Automobile Workers, through its Political 
Action Committee, is in the forefront of individual union 
activity. 

UAW President Walter P. Reuther, perhaps labor’s 
most politically conscious leader, is already credited 
with a major role in the nominations of Stevenson and 
Kefauver at the Democratic convention. Reuther success- 
fully led the fight for endorsement of the Democratic 
leaders at the recent AFL-CIO Executive Council meeting. 

The UAW-PAC in 1954 contributed more than $200, - 
000 to state and local candidates to lead individual unions 
in total contributions. UAW 1956 reported spending as 
of Aug. 31 was $75,660. 

Following the general labor pattern of ‘‘non-partisan- 
ship’’ the international has endorsed Stevenson and Kefau- 
ver, but accepts the recommendations of state and local 
groups for Congressional endorsements. 

Frank Winn, public relations director of UAW,Sept. 19 
told CQ the PAC hoped tocollect $350,000 for 1956 politi- 
cal activity. He said half of that sum would go to the AFL- 
CIO’s COPE and the other half to candidates endorsed. 

Winn said major activity at this time isto get people 
registered. He said that while the PAC was concentrating 
on registering its members, it also was aiding local civic 
groups in precinct registration drives. 


UMW’s Non-Partisan League 


The United Mine Workers (Ind.), largest of the re- 
maining independent unions, channels its political activity 
through Labor’s Non-Partisan League, its political arm. 

The group has not endorsed a Presidential ticket yet, 
but endorsement resolutions will be considered at its Oct. 
3 convention in Cincinnati. Evenifthe convention does not 
make a campaign endorsement, UMW President John L., 
Lewis is expected to make his preference known. 

Lewis supported the candidacy of New York Gov. 
Averell Harriman for the 1956 Democratic Presidential 
nomination. He broke with FranklinD, Roosevelt in 1940, 
was at odds with Harry Truman, but endorsed Stevenson 
in 1952. At the 1956 convention, however, he said if 
Stevenson were nominated the Democrats would give the 
election to President Eisenhower ‘‘by default. In those 
circumstances I can’t see...why I should waste my time in 
promoting Mr. Stevenson’s candidacy in the event he be- 
comes the nominee.’’ 

Unlike the UAW-PAC, Labor’s Non-Partisan League 
does not make political contributions. The operation of the 


League is paid for out of union funds and it is limited to 
‘*political education.’’ 

Robert E, Howe, director of the League, Sept. 19 said 
its main activity was distributing voting records and urg- 
ing UMW members ‘‘to work and support endorsed candi- 
dates.’’ The UMW Aug. 30 announced it would endorse 45 
candidates for the Senate and House --38Democrats and 
7 Republicans in 17 states. The groupendorsed included 
39 House candidates and 6 Senate candidates. 

The UMW also has released voting records to guide 
its members. The group selected 20 House issues and 20 
Senate issues over the past four years, and rated Con- 
gressmen “‘right’’ and ‘‘wrong’’ depending on their vote. 
Although the ratings differ somewhat from the AFL-CIO 
list it is largely due to divergence in selecting issues. 
The UMW chart, for instance, included stands on the St. 
Lawrence Seaway and oil import quotas, not covered in 
COPE’s record. As an example Sen. Lister Hill (D Ala.) 
was rated 19 ‘‘rights’’ and one ‘‘wrong’’ bythe AFL-CIO, 
but the UMW rated him 15 ‘‘rights’’ and four ‘‘wrongs.”’ 


Railway Labor’s Political League 


Representing railway unions in the political field is 
Railway Labor’s Political League of the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Assn. The Association is a labor organiza- 
tion of 21 railway labor unions, including AFL-CIO and 
independent groups. 

The League contributed $82,940 to selected candi- 
dates during the 1954 campaign. So far 1956 spending 
was $35,457. 


Other Unions 


Three other major unions supporting the Stevenson- 
Kefauver ticket are playing an active role inthe campaign. 
The United Steelworkers of America, whose total political 
contribution in the 1954 election was $185,004, the Oil, 
Chemical & Atomic Workers and the International Assn. of 
Machinists are publicizing voting records and COPE col- 
lections. The IAM released a state-by-state voting record 
prior to COPE’s tabulations. 

At least one of labor’s leaders is an avowed Eisen- 
hower supporter. Dave Beck, president of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters (AFL-CIO), has praised 
the President on numerous occasions. He has said he 
voted for Thomas E, Dewey in 1948 and Mr. Eisenhower 
in 1952. However, it is doubtful if his personal choice 
would be reflected in union endorsement. Harry Bridges, 
head of the International Longshoremen’s Union (Ind.), 
whom the government tried for years todeport as a Com- 
munist, has registered as a Republican for 1956. 


Labor Political Study 


UAW’s Walter Reuther Sept. 3 said the AFL-CIO could 
not deliver the labor vote to the Democratic nominees 
‘*because no man can deliver anyone’s vote but his own.”’ 
But a research study by Wayne University on a grant 
from UAW defined the success of labor’s political activity. 

The report said 15 percent to 20 percent of union 
members opposed labor’s political activity and about 25 
percent were noncommittal, but the ‘‘wavering’’ groups 
usually go along with the majority. Defections may oc- 
cur, the report said, when ‘‘the opposing candidate or 
party has special appeal as in the case of Eisenhower.’’ 
The authors concluded that ‘‘broad union political objec- 
tives of the kind represented by the UAW can win exten- 
sive approval and support among union members.’’ 
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LOBBY QUESTIONNAIRE 


The Senate Special Committee to Investigate Politi- 
cal Activities, Lobbying and Campaign Contributions 
Sept. 24 completed the sending to 40 expert witnesses of 
questionnaires designed to ‘‘secure as complete a coverage 
of contemporary thinking’’ on the Federal Regulation of 
Lobbying Act as possible. Of the 40 questionnaires, the 
Committee Sept. 27 reported that about 20 had been re- 
turned. 

The Committee was formed to investigate lobbying 
and campaign contributions after Sen. Francis Case (R 
S.D.) revealed he had been offered a $2,500 campaign 
contribution during consideration of the natural gas bill 
(HR 6645). Hearings were last held Sept. 12 (Weekly 
Report, p. 1111) and are to resume with expert witnesses 
on the lobby law on Oct. 8. 

In a letter accompanying the questionnaire, Com- 
mittee Chairman John L, McClellan said he was requesting 
help ‘‘in considering specific recommendations for 
strengthening the federal lobbying legislation.’’ As a 
guide the questionnaire lists questions around which the 
Special Committee ‘‘ requested answers would be shaped.”’ 

The questionnaire included eight major subject 
headings, with one or two questions asked under each. 
Examples of questions asked: 


® Do you think persons engaged in ‘‘indirect’’ lobbying, 
“‘i.e., persons whose activities do not involve direct 
contact with Congress,’’ should report under the lobby 
law? If so, what recommendations would you make for 
effectively and constitutionally including such persons in 
the law? 

® Do you think the lobby law should be amended to 
require reports from persons engaged in lobbying before 
the executive branch and independent agencies? If so, 
what statutory recommendations do you suggest? 

® Would you recommend any change in the system of 
administering the lobby law? If so, what sort of system 
of administration do you suggest? 

® Would you favor amending the lobby law to require 
all literature, printed matter and letters circulated to 
influence legislation be so identified? 

The questionnaire also requests any additional sug- 
gestions or comments on administrative improvements 
on the subject of lobbying. 

The Committee Sept. 27 also reported it had received 
109 returns from 125 questionnaires previously sent to 
corporations in connection with its investigation into 
activities on the natural gas bill. 


DOCKERS TO VOTE 


The National Labor Relations Board Sept. 24 said a 
new union jurisdictional election would be held within a 
month on the New York waterfront. It will be the third 
time in as many years that a jurisdictional election has 
been held there. The election will decide whether the 
independent International Longshoremen’s Assn., cur- 
rently representing the longshoremen, orthe AFL-CIO’s 
International Brotherhood of Longshoremen will have the 


right to negotiate with the New York Shipping Assn. The 
existing contract between the ILA and the New York 
Shipping Assn. expires midnight Sept. 30. 

The ILA was expelled from the AFL in Sept., 1953, 
after the AFL said the longshoremen’s union had failed 
to clear itself of charges of racketeering. The AFL then 
set up the rival Brotherhood, gave it $1 million and 
aided in an organizational drive. 

The ILA was the apparent winner of the election 
held in December, 1953. The results, however, were held 
invalid by the NLRB after it determined thatdockers had 
been coerced and intimidated to vote for the ILA. In 
May, 1954, the ILA won asecondelection 9,407 to 9,144. 

AFL-CIO President George Meany and ILA Presi- 
dent William V, Bradley met Sept. 21 to discuss possi- 
bilities of bringing the ILA into the merged labor group. 
Meany, after the session, said the ILA had done nothing 
to rectify the conditions for which it was expelled, 
therefore could not enter AFL-CIO. Bradley Sept. 23 
said he had been ‘‘double-crossed’’ by Meany. He 
claimed that he had been urged by five vice presidents 
of the AFL-CIO to meet Meany and discuss entry into 
the federation. 


HOUSING CREDIT 


Clarence M, Turley, president of the National Assn. 
of Real Estate Boards, and Joseph B, Haverstick, presi- 
dent of the National Assn. of Home Builders, Sept. 20 
praised the Administration’s move to relax some of its 
restraints on mortgage credit for home buyers. 

The government Sept. 20 announced four specific 
actions to stimulate the low-cost housing field. The 
FHA cut from 7 percent to 5 percent the minimum down 
payment on homes appraised at $9,000 or less. Other 
housing agencies eased monetary restrictions to make 
more money available for mortgage loans. 

Turley said ‘‘easier credit should brighten the 
outlook considerably for home seekers and contribute to 
the healthy advance of the national economy.’’ Haverstick 
said the move to relax mortgaged credit was “‘a step in 
the right direction.’’ He said ‘‘it is an encouraging sign 
the Administration officials recognize the grave threat 
to our entire economy that has been posed by the current 
mortgage crisis."’ 


TEAMSTERS URGE TRUCKER CREDIT 


Dave Beck, president of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Sept. 21 urged the Small Business Admin- 
istration for immediate help in relieving a shortage of 
credit in the trucking industry. 

Beck and B.M, Seymour, president of Associated 
Transport Inc., appealed to Wendell B. Barnes, SBA 
administrator, as representatives of the Independent 
Advisory Committee to the Trucking Industry. 

Beck said that 97 percent of the 18,000U.S. trucking 
firms qualified for SBA loans. ‘‘To date,’’ he said, 
“the SBA has loaned truckers for equipment purchases 
only $52,000, a relatively tiny sum when measured against 
the needs of the industry for new equipment.’’ 
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AFL-CIO Lists 168 Democratic Representatives as Voting © 
‘Right, 175 GOPS as Voting ‘Wrong’ on 19 Labor Issues 


more often than ‘‘right,’’ according to AFL-CIO views. 
Barden was rated as having five ‘‘right’’ votes and 10 
“‘wrong’’ votes. 


AFL-CIO voting records for the House have 168 
Democrats and 20 Republicans voting ‘‘ right’’ more often 
than ‘“‘wrong.’” The rating lists 59 Democrats and 175 
Republicans as having voted ‘‘wrong’’ more often than 
*“*right.”’ 

Rep. Samuel K, McConnell Jr. (R Pa.), ranking 
Republican member of the House Education and Labor 
Committee, was rated as having voted “‘ right"’ only once. 
McConnell was listed as voting ‘‘wrong”’ 18 times. 


4 


House Members were rated on 19 issues ranging 
from labor legislation to proposals in the general welfare, 
domestic policy and foreign affairs field. Some issues 
went back a number of years. The 1947 vote on the Taft- 


Hartley Act headed the list. (Weekly Report, p. 1061) The AFL-CIO scoring included these appraisals for 


House members, with the first figure after each narge 
giving the number of ‘‘right’’ votes and the second figure 
Rep. Graham A, Barden (D N,C,), Chairman of the the number of ‘‘wrong"’ votes: 
House Education and Labor Committee, voted ‘‘wrong”’ 


t Died Aug. 5, 
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Wrong 
‘ieee 
Rign, 
Righ,, 
Rign, 
Wron, 
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ALABAMA 


3 Andrews D... 
| BoykinD ... 
7 Elliott D 
2GrontD.... 
9 Huddleston D . 
BjJonesD.... 
5RainsD .... 
4RobertsD ... 
6SeldenD ... 
ARIZONA 
1 Rhodes R 
2UdeliD.... 
ARKANSAS 
1 GathingsD . . 
4HarisD.... 
5HaysD .... 
2MillsD .... 
6 Norrell D. . 
3TrimbleD... 
CALIFORNIA 
7AllenR .... 
6 Baldwin R . . 
2EngleD.... 
10 GubserR ... 
14 Hagen DD... . 
11 Johnson R . . . 
4 MailliardR . . 
8MillerD.... 
3MosD.... 
29 PhillipsR . . « 
1 ScudderR . . 
5 ShelleyD... 
27 Sheppard D . . 
12 SikD.... 
13 TeagueR .. . 
28UrtR .....- 
30 WilsonR. ... 
9 YoungerR. . 


a—- hw =n 


Los Angeles County 
23 DoyleD.... 
21 Hiestand R. . . 
25 HillingsR . . . 

t 20 HinshaowR. . . 
19 HolifieldD . . 
22 HoltR. 2... 
18 HosmerR . . 
16 Jackson RR... 
17KingD ... 
24 LipscombR . 
15 McDonough R 
26 Roosevelt D . . 
COLORADO 
4 Aspinall D. . . 
3 Chenoweth R 
SUB R. cees 

}RogersD .. 
CONNECTICUT 
3CretellaR .. 
1DoddD .... 
4MoranoR ... 
5 PattersonR . . 

AL Sediak R. . .. 

2 Seely-Brown R. 
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5HerlongD.. . 
8 Matthews D . . 
6RogersD ... 
3 SikesD ... 
GEORGIA 
BlitchD... 
10 Brown DD... . 
5DevisD... 


on FN WNHOO 


NOW 





NE Sano 


coe O—NWEAOD 


RSw 





4FlypttD.... 
3 Forrester D. . . 
9 Landrum D. . . 
7 LanhamD... 
2 PilcherD ... 
1 PrestonD ... 
6VinsonD ... 
IDAHO 
2 BudgeR.... 
1PfostD .... 
ILLINOIS 
1 AllenR .... 
17 AvendsR. . . . 
19 Chiperfield R . 
25GrayD.... 
21MakD.... 
15 MasonR.. .. 
24PriceD.... 
14 Vacancy es 
20 SimpsonR .. . 
22 Springer R. . . 
1WVeldeR.... 
23 VurseliR .. . 
Chicago-Cook County 
7 BowlerD ... 
12 BoyleD.... 
13 ChurchR . 
1 Dawson DD... 
8GordonD... 
10 Hoffman RR... 
5 KluczynskiD . 
4McVeyR ... 
3MurrayD ... 
6 O'Brien D.. . 


Vy @wWvowkuuw 


Sowma-—-oo 
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2HallekR.. . 
6HardenR ... 
10 HarveyR ... 
1 MaddenD... 
9 Wilson R 
lOWA 
5 Cunningham R . 
6 DolliverR.. . 
3GrossR .... 
BHoevenR... 
7 JensenR. ... 
4 LeCompteR. . 
1 Schwengel R 
2TalleR .... 
KANSAS 
lAveryR.... 
3GeorgeR... 
5HopeR .... 
4 Rees R . 
2 ScrivnerR. . . 
6 SmithR .... 
KENTUCKY 
4ChelfD.. 
1 Gregory D. . . 
2 NatcherD.. . 
7 PerkinsD ... 
3RobsionR . . 
8 SilerR. 2... 
5 Spence D . 
6WattsD.... 
LOUISIANA 
2BoggsD.... 
4 Brooks D.... 
| HebertD ... 
BlongD . 
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6 Morrison D. . . 
5 Passman D. . . 
7 Thompson D . . 


3 Willis D 


3 McintireR. . . 


2NelsonR .. 
MARYLAND 


2 DevereuxR . . 
4FallonD.... 
7 Friedel D .. 
3 Garmatz D. . . 
6 HydeR .... 
5lankfordD .. 


1 Miller R. 
MASS ACHUSETTS 
6 Bates R . 
2BolandD .. 
10 CurtisR .... 
4DonohveD .. 
] HeseltonR. . . 


8 Macdonald D . 
14 MartinR. . . « 
12 McCormack D . 
9 Nicholson R. . 
11 O'Neill D. . . 
3PhilbinD ... 
5 Rogers R . 
13 Wigglesworth R 
MICHIGAN 
12 BennettR . . . 
8 BentleyR .. . 
10 CederbergR . . 
18 DonderoR. . . 


6 HayworthD . . 
4 HoffmanR.. . 
3 Johansen R. . . 
1] KnoxR .... 
2MeaderR ... 
9 Thompson R . . 
7 WolcottR... 
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Detroit-Wayne County 


13DiggsD.... 

15 Dingell DD... 

17 Griffiths D .. 

16 Lesinski D 

1 Machrowicz D. 

14RabautD . . 
MINNESOTA 

7 AndersenR .. 

1 Andresen R . . 

8BlatnikD... 


4 McCarthy D. . 
2O0'HoraR... 


MISSISSIPPI 
1 Abernethy D. . 
6ColmerD ... 
3SmithD.... 
2WhittenD. .. 
4 Williams D. . . 
5 Winstead D . 

MISSOURI 
5BollingD ... 
9CannonD... 
8 Camahan D. . 
4 Christopher D . 
2CurtisR.... 


2 FioreR «2... 
1 Metcalf D. . . 
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11 Addonizio D. . 
3 Auchincloss R . 
8 Canfield R 
5 Frelinghuysen 


12 KeanR. . . 

9 OsmersR .. 
WRodinoD ... 
13 SieminskiD . . 
4 Thompson D . 
14 Tumulty D. . . 
7 WidnolI RR... 
6 Williams D. . 
1 Wolverton R. . 
NEW MEXICO 


30 O'Brien DD... 
39 OstertagR. . . 
42 PillionR. . . . 
4) RadwanR .. . 
43ReedR..... 
35 RiehimanR . . 
28 St. George R . 
36 TaberR ... 
31 TaylorR. . 

1 Wainwright R . 
29 Wharton R. . . 
34 Williams R. 
New York City 
8 Anfuso D.. . 
SBoschR .... 
24 Buckley D. . . 
11 CellerD.... 
17 CoudertR... 
20 Davidson D . . 
7 Delaney D. . . 
23 DollingerD . . 
18 DonovanD . . 


22HealeyD... 


6 Holtzman D. . 
10 KellyD.... 
9KeoghD.... 
9 KleinD.... 
4 LathomR ... 
13 MulterD ... 
16 PoweliD ... 
Ger h.« ~.2.+ 
14RooneyD ... 
21 Zelenko D... 
NORTH CAROLINA 
9 Alexander D. . 
3 Barden D. . 
1 Bonner D. . . . 
7 CarlyleD... 
5 Chatham D. . . 
4CooleyD... 
8DeoneD.... 
6DurhomD.. . 
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23 Minshal! KR. 

6PolkkD..... 

3 Schenck R. . . 

1 SchererR . . . 
21 VanikD.... 
12 VorysR .... 
OKLAHOMA 

3 Albert D.... 


4 Ellsworth R . . 
3GreenD ... 
1 Norbled R. . 
PENNSYLVANIA 
3 Holland D- « - 


10 CorriggR . . . 
25 Ciork D.... 
29 CorbettR. . . 
9 DogueR.... 
28 Eberhorter D. . 
12 Fenton R. . . . 
11 Flood DD... . 
27 FultonR. . . . 
23 GavinR. . .. 
7 JomesR.... 
24 KearnsR ... 
21 KelleyD... 


19 Quigley D. . . 
14RhodesD ... 
22 SaylorR. . .. 
18 Simpson R. . . 
20 Van Zandt R. . 
15 WalterD... 
Philadelphia 
| Barrett... 
3BymeD.... 
4 Chudoff D. . . 
2 Vacancy ° 
5 Green D. ... 
6 Scot#R ... 
RHODE ISLAND 
2 FogortyD. . . 
1 ForandD .. . 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
4 Ashmore D. . . 
3DomD.... 
6 McMillan D. . 
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5 Richords D. . . 
2RileyD.... 
1 Rivers D. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
2BeryR .. 
TloweR.... 
TENNESSEE 
2BokerR.... 
6BosD..... 
8 CooperD... 
9 Davis D o* 
4EvinsD.... 
3 FrazierD... 
7 MurrayD... 
5PriestD.... 
}ReeceR.... 
TEXAS 
SAlgerR.... 


2 Brooks D. . . . 
17 Burleson D. =. 


15 Kilgore D. . . 
19 Mahon D .. . 
1 Patmon DD... 
1] Poage DD... 
4Rayburn D. . . 
18 Rogers D. . . . 
16 Rutherford D. . 
6 TeagueD... 
8 ThomasD .. . 
9 Thompson D. . 
10 Thornberry D . 
12 Wright DD... 

UTAH 
2 DawsonR... 
1 DixnonR.... 

VERMONT 

AL Prouty R 

VIRGINIA 
4AbbittD ... 
10 Broyhili R. . . 
3GoryyD.... 
2HardyD.... 
7 Harrison D. . . 
9 Jennings D . . 


1 Robeson D. . . 
BSmithD.... 
STuckD.... 
WASHINGTON 
4HolmesR .. . 
SHoranR... . 
3MockR.... 
AL Magnuson D. . 
1PellyR .... 
6 TollefsonR . . 
2 WestiandR .. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
3BoileyD ... 
4 Burnside D 


6 Von PeltR .. 
3 Withrow R. . . 
4 Zablocki D 
WYOMING 
AL Thomson R. . . 
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AFL-CIO Lists 38 Democratic Senators as Voting ‘Right,’ 


43 Republicans as Voting ‘Wrong’ on 20 Issues in 10 Years 


AFL-CIO voting records for the Senate have 38 of 
49 Democrats voting “right’’ most of the time and 43 of 
47 Republicans voting ‘‘wrong’’ most of the time on 
AFL-CIO legislative aims. 


It lists two Republican Senators, William Langer 
(N.D,) and George D, Aiken (Vt.),as voting more often 
than not with the AFL-CIO view and 10 Democratic 
Senators, nearly all Southerners, as generally opposing 
stands taken by organized labor. 


Senators were graded on 20 issues, ranging from 
labor legislation to proposals in the general welfare, 
domestic policy and foreign affairs field. (Weekly Report, 
p. 1061) 


Among Senators running for re-election all Repub- 
licans except Aiken were rated as having voted “‘wrong"’ 
more often than ‘‘right."” Sen. George A, Smathers (D 
Fla.) was the only Democrat up for re-election to vote 
‘‘wrong’’ more often than “‘right.’’ Twelve Senators 
running for new terms were rated as having voted ‘‘right’’ 
more often than ‘‘wrong’’ on the labor-selected issues. 


Fourteen Senators had no AFL-CIO “‘wrong”’ votes. 
Six Republican Senators had no “‘right’’ vote in AFL-CIO 
eyes. 


The AFL-CIO scoring included these appraisals for 
Senators, with the first figure after each name giving 
the number of ‘‘right’’ votes and the second figure the 
number of ‘‘wrong’’ votes: 








Fulbright} D. . . . 
McClellanD ... 
CALIFORNIA 
KriowlandR.. . . 
Kuchel & 
COLORADO 


MillikinR. ... « 








PENNSYLVANIA 
DuffR ... 





RHODE ISLAND 
Green D 
PastoreD..... 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
JohnstonD .... 
Thurmond D. . . . 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mortin®? ..... 
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In This Section...... 








® House Used $249,085 in Counterpart Funds for Trips 
® Hodge and FDIC Hearings Held by Fulbright Committee 
®@ Tariff and Trade Policy Hearings in House Continue 





JUNKETS 


COMMITTEE -- House Administration. 

ACTION -- Sept. 21 released figures showing House 
Members spent $249,085 in foreign counterpart funds 
from July 1, 1955, to Nov. 30,1955. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee members used the most counterpart funds, $51,265. 
Foreign Affairs Committee members spent $39,041; Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee members, 
$36,991; Public Works Committee members, $34,253; and 
the Post Office and Civil Service Committee members, 
$31,719.89. 

Foreign travel expenditures of the Appropriations 
Committee were not reported to the Administration Com- 
mittee. Other figures not included: funds from the State 
Jepartment contingency fund, estimated between $200,000 
and $300,000 a year; about $200,000 of House funds spent 
on travel. The cost of operating government vessels, 
airplanes and autos used to transport Congressmen on 
junkets also was not included in the Committee breakdown. 

Spending for the July-November period was almost 
triple the $84,697.20 of counterpart funds spent in fiscal 
1955. Joint Committees reported spending $19,080.71 in 
counterpart funds for the first five months of fiscal 1956. 

BACKGROUND -- Congressional spending figures on 
overseas junkets have been unavailable. President Eisen- 
hower Sept. 11 said that he thought the figures should be 
made public. Rep. HenryS, Reuss (D Wis.) June 19 intro- 
duced a bill (HR 11842) to deny overseas Congressional 
visitors the privileges they currently enjoy of spending 
“counterpart funds’’ virtually without limit or account- 
ability. These funds are in local currencies of nations 
that owe money to the United States for U.S, economic or 
military aid. The Reuss bill would have charged any 
counterpart funds used by a House or Senate committee 
against the committee's regular appropriation, and made 
the funds subject to all the reporting and other require- 
ments applying to other committee expenditures. (Weekly 
Report, p. 743) 

House Administration Committee Chairman Omar 
Burleson (D Texas) Jan. 29 said he was ‘‘about to give 
up’’ trying to get a detailed account of funds spent by 
House Members traveling abroad the summer of 1955. 
Only a few House committees had filed expense accounts, 
Burleson said. ‘‘I just don’t feel optimistic about,..ever 
getting the complete story,’’ he said. 


HODGE INVESTIGATION 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Banking and Currency, 
HELD HEARINGS -- On the role of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corp. in the case of former Illinois State 
Auditor Orville E, Hodge, currently serving a 12-15 year 


prison sentence for misusing state funds. (Weekly Report, 
p. 926) 

TESTIMONY -- Sept. 21 -- FDIC officials, led by 
board member and former chairman Maple T, Harl, de- 
nied charges by Committee Chairman J,W, Fulbright (D 
Ark.) that the FDIC had ‘‘established a pattern”’ of lenient 
supervision in several Chicago banks which ‘‘ended upin 
the Hodge affair.’’ Much of the testimony centered on 
Henry J, Beutel who in 1954 pleaded no contest to an in- 
dictment charging misapplication of bank funds and was put 
on probation for five years. One of the banks controlled 
by Beutel and his associates was the First State Bank of 
Elmwood Park, a suburban Chicagocommunity. Hodge as 
state auditor closed the bank in 1953. Fulbright said it 
was discovered when the Hodge scandal broke in July that 
Hodge owned ‘‘a substantial interest’’ in the successor 
institution, the Bank of Elmwood Park, and thatthe FDIC 
permitted Hodge and formerGov. Dwight H, Greento open 
the bank with reduced capital. Fulbright said Eugene 
Gover, supervising examiner for the FDIC inthe Chicago 
district, had made a series of critical reports on Beutel 
staiting in 1949. ‘‘I don’t see why you were so lenient 
with Beutel,’’ Fulbright told the FDIC officials. ‘‘Your 
fault was in being so tolerant when your own examiner 
was critical. But you played along with him for three 
years.”’ 

Sept. 22 -- Fulbright told reporters the FDIC had 
‘‘permitted itself to be used for...private purposes’”’ of 
Hodge. He said testimony had shown that FDIC ‘‘con- 
ducted its dealings’’ with Hodge ‘‘without sufficient 
vigor.’’ Fulbright said he thought the Committee should 
‘‘consider seriously reconstituting the FDIC, I willcer- 
tainly ask the Committee to consider whether its organi- 
zation can be improved.’’ 

Sept. 25 -- Neil Greenside, assistant to the FDIC 
board chairman, and Gover said there was no way their 
examination of the Southmore Bank and Trust Co. of 
Chicago could have uncovered Hodge’s embezzlement, in 
spite of the fact that fraudulent state warrants were 
cashed in the bank while examiners were in the bank in- 
vestigating its records. They said their examination of 
the bank was concerned with questionable real estate 
loans. The former president of the bank, Edward A, 
Hintz, who approved the cashing of the warrants, current- 
ly is serving a prisonterm for his part in the Hodge case. 

Sept. 26 -- Fulbright told reporters he had not de- 
cided whether to hold further hearings onthe Hodge case. 
Testimony had convinced him, he said, that Congress 
should consider revising the basic legisiative charter of 
FDIC, 


SOVIET TOTAL WAR 


COMMITTEE -- House Un-American Activities. 

ACTION -- Sept. 23 released the first volume of a 
symposium entitled ‘‘Soviet Total War.’’ Excerpts from 
statements included in volume one: 

Eddie Rickenbacker, Eastern Airlines board chair- 
man -- ‘‘It is crystal clearthatthere is no difference be- 
tween the Communist diplomatic machine and the Com- 
munist war machine. There is only one objective in 
Communism; the destruction of freedom.’’ 
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Committee Roundup - 2 


Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway -- U.S, forces were ‘‘in- 
adequate in strength and improperly proportioned’’ to 
meet America’s global commitments. 

Timothy J, Murphy, former commander in chief of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars -- “It is...most important 
that national leaders...be warned of Communist fragmen- 
tation techniques and see that the groups they represent 
are not used to assist them in any way.”’ 

Maurice Ries, executive director of the Motion Pic- 
ture Alliance for the Preservation of American Ideals -- 
‘*The two aspects of persisting red influences in Holly- 
wood operate simultaneously -- the organized Communist 
efforts to infiltrate filmdom and the employment of Com- 
munists and pro-Communists on an opportunistically 
selfish or box office basis.”’ 

Ex-Sen. Herbert O’Conor (R Md., 1947-53), chairman 
of the American Bar Assn. Committee on Communist 
Tactics, Strategy and Objectives -- ‘‘A primary point of 
attack in the continuing assault by international Com- 
munism on the governmental processes of our country 
has been, is, and we may be sure will ever be the courts 
and judicial system of our states and nation....”’ 

AFL-CIO President George Meany -- ‘‘Perhaps the 
most important reason why Communism is the most dan- 
gerous totalitarian enemy of human liberty and human 
decency is because the Communist conspiracy has chosen 
the ranks of labor for their principal field of activity.’’ 

Father John F, Cronin, assistant director, Depart- 
ment of Social Action, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference -- ‘‘We should to the fullest extent possible ac- 
centuate the positive aspects of freedom and democracy... 
We, and not the Communists, should appear before the 
world as the exponents of peace, democracy, economic 
progress and social idealism.”’ 


TRADE POLICY 


COMMITTEE -- House Ways and Means, Customs, 
Tariffs and Reciprocal Trade Agreements Subcommittee. 

CONTINUED HEARINGS -- On U.S, foreign trade 
policy. (Weekly Report, p. 1135) 

TESTIMONY -- Sept. 21 -- O.R, Strackbein of the 
Nation Wide Committee of Industry, Agriculture and 
Labor on Import-Export Policy said Congress should 
‘‘regain its proper grip’’ on tariff and trade powers. He 
said there was a ‘‘widedisparity between the P residential 
avowals and assurance”’ to domestic industry and ‘‘ actual 
results oftariffadministration,’’ Strackbein said State 
Department ‘‘theorists’’ were ‘‘bent on moving the 
United States toward a free-trade basis.”’ 

Marx Lewis, United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers Union official, said many unions were convinced 
the Reciprocal Trade P rogram had “‘failed of its purpose’”’ 
in protecting domestic industries.’’ He said if small 
industries were to survive ‘‘we will have to re-evaluate 
our entire foreign trade program.’’ Lewis said the U.S, 
had ‘‘lower trade barriers than any other major trading 
nation in the world, except Japan.” 

Sept. 22 -- Lawrence W, Witt, agricultural economics 
professor at Michigan State University, said continued 
government financing of foreign sales of farm surpluses 
would result in ‘‘wrecking the income of other farmers’’ 
and invite foreign retaliation. 

Witt said ‘‘backward-looking’’ parity formulas ‘‘hin- 
dered rather than helped agriculture to compete abroad”’ 
since farmers produced for the Commodity Credit Corp. 
and not for a competitive share of foreign markets. 


Sept. 25 -- R. Buford Brandis, American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute economist, said the textile indus- 
try was ‘‘concerned over the way in which Tariff Com- 
mission recommendations are frequentiy disregarded by 
the executive branch.’’ He urged amendment of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act to re-define ‘‘injury’”’ 
so the escape clause provision could be invoked more 
broadly. 

Charles Percy, president of Bell and Howell Co., 
Chicago camera manufacturers, said domestic industries 
unable to meet import competition must accept the con- 
sequences. A protectionist policy to keep them afloat, 
he said, involved too great a ‘‘ risk’’ tothe world economy. 
Protection might be necessary in special cases for 
national security, he said, but the competitive position 
of American industries could be maintained through 
lower unit production costs, of which labor costs were 
only a part. 

Sept. 26 -- Eric Johnston of the Motion Picture 
Export Assn. of America said U.S, policy ‘‘should lead 
toward greater freedom of trade and a general lowering 
of trade barriers.’’ He said that any ‘‘vacuum’’ this 
country left in international trade would be ‘‘ resource- 
fully and quickly filled by the Soviet Union.’’ Johnston 
said restrictive techniques by the U.S. would be matched 
by others and that a protectionist policy meant ‘‘soften- 
ing our economy from within.’ 

Stanley H, Ruttenberg, AFL-CIO director of re- 
search, said the united labor organization fully supported 
the Reciprocal Trade Program. He said more information 
on how the U.S, benefits under the Program, and better 
administration with attention to safeguarding domestic 
industry were necessary to avoid a reversal of trade 
policy. He urged advance notice of trade concessions, 
development of international fair labor standards, 
continued use of escape clause provisions and 
government assistance to those hurt by import com- 
petition. 

Mrs. Oscar M. Reubhausen of the League of Women 
Voters said she hoped the Committee would ‘‘set the 
record straight with regard tothe claim that the executive 
has usurped Congressional prerogatives’”’ intrade policy. 
She opposed ‘‘the escape clause, higher tariffs, quota 
systems or peril point procedures’’ as having ‘‘the oppo- 
site effect’? from strengthening the economy, and as 
causing ‘‘confusion and uncertainty’’ abroad. 

Sept. 27 -- John D, Jillson, Anthracite Institute 
vice president, said hard coal producers favored manda- 
tory import quotas to limit fuel oil imports to 1954 leveis. 

George A, Lamb of the National Coal Assn. said 
soft coal producers favored ‘‘reasonable’’ quotas on oil 
imports to safeguard the coal industry and free the 
domestic fuel market from ‘‘costly disturbances.’’ He 
said quotas would permit foreign producers to ‘‘dis- 
courage supply excesses’’ and would eliminate price 
cutting. 


TELEVISION INQUIRY 


COMMITTEE -- House Judiciary, Antitrust Sub- 
committee, 

CONTINUED HEARINGS -- At New York City on anti- 
trust and monopoly problems in the television industry. 
(Weekly Report, p. 1134) 

TESTIMONY -- Sept. 24 -- Carl Haverlin, president 
of Broadcast Music Inc., said some statements made by 
songwriters at previous hearings were ‘‘an obvious 
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attempt to prejudice’’ a $150 million damage suit brought 
against BMI by the American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers, ‘‘What you have before you,”’ 
he said, ‘‘is an attack on the integrity of 4,000 broad- 
casters, both those affiliated with networks and those 
unaffiliated, in every part of this nation, and their 
tens of thousands of employees.... No conspiracy is 
possible among so many thousands of responsible 
people.’’ 

President Frank Stanton of Columbia Broadcasting 
System said if the ASCAP suit against BMI was settled 
and competition assured in music licensing, he would 
then ‘‘take a good hard look’’ at whether CBS should 
continue holding stock in BMI. He said CBS had invested 
$30,000 in BMI in 1939 ‘‘solely to cure this monopoly 
situation by creating competition’’ for ASCAP. 

Sept. 25 -- Stanton denied accusations that the net- 
works tightly controlled ‘‘prime time’’ -- 7:30 p.m. to 
11 p.m, -- and forced local stations to carry programs 
in which the networks had a financial interest. He said 
any reputable advertising agency could buy a program in 
the prime evening hours from CBS. 

Sept. 26 -- Rober W, Sarnoff, National Broadcasting 
Co. president, said ‘‘the root of thetelevision problem’’ 
was ‘‘an inadequate number of stations” and urged a 
program to bring out full use of the 70 ultra high frequency 
channels as a solution, One way to encourage use of UHF 
channels, he said, would be to cut out the excise tax on 
television sets that can receive both UHF and the 12 
very high frequency channels, 


D.C, SCHOOLS 


COMMITTEE -- House District of Columbia, Special 
Subcommittee. 

CONTINUED HEARINGS -- On public schools in the 
District of Columbia. (Weekly Report. p. 1135) 

TESTIMONY -- Sept. 21 -- Cedric O, Reynolds, 
Calvin Coolidge High School principal, described the new 
‘‘four-track’’ plan being put into effect in D.C, high 
schools, in which students were grouped in honors, 
college preparatory, general and basic courses. Reynolds 
said the basic course was ‘‘not composed entirely of 
colored students’’ but had ‘‘many white students...too."’ 
He said Negro children from high-income homes did not 
do so well scholastically as white children of the same 
status. 

Elva C, Wells, Theodore Roosevelt High School prin- 
cipal, said ‘‘there needs to be a review among the Negroes 
of the whole problem’’ to determine ‘‘how to help us to 
make integration successful.’’ She said, ‘‘They have 
failed to accept the wholesome friendship offered. In 
the third year of integration, my problems are increasing, 
not lessening.’’ Mrs. Wells said ‘‘none of us were pre- 
pared for the antagonism we met from the (Negro) 
students coming in.”’ 

Edith Keleher, retired Blair Elementary School 
teacher, said many of her fourth-graders, of whom 38 out 
of 47 were Negro, showed an ‘‘unwillingness to work.”’ 
She attributed the fact that many were not up to their 
grade level due to the practice of promoting children on 
the basis of ‘‘age, size and social development.’’ She 
said one-fifth of her students came from southern states 
where they had been inadequately prepared. 

Sept. 24 -- Dorothy L. Tripp, Langdon and Woodridge 
Elementary schoois principal, said she was concerned 
that there might be ‘‘reprisal or retribution”’ asa result 


Committee Roundup - 3 


of her testimony. She said that in her previously all- 
white schools, now mostly Negro, she was ‘‘shocked”’ at 
the lower standards of the Negro students. She said 
disciplinary problems resulted from the schools being 
‘filled to the hilt."’ Miss Tripp said she thought inte- 
gration was “‘right’’ but that it could have taken place 
‘with less stress, less emotional strain, less upheaval”’ 
than had been the case. 

Hobart M, Corning, D.C, school superintendent, said 
that no teacher testifying before the Subcommittee would 
be subjected to reprisal, ‘‘certainly not at my hands.”’ 

Sept. 25 -- Ernest S, Jenkins, Randall Junior High 
School principal, said integration was helping to solve 
the problem of low achievement ratings in his mostly- 
Negro school. He said integration was ‘‘ removing resent- 
ments, reducing the strain on colored schools. It has 
reduced the size of classes, increased equipment and 
facilities. Now we must see to it that the homes under- 
stand the better opportunity.’’ 

Sept. 26 -- Miriam L,. Beall, Roosevelt High School 
teacher, said the low achievement levels of many pupils 
required instruction at an elementary level and com- 
plained that teachers could not afford to ‘‘go back to 
take elementary training courses.’’ 

Sept. 27 -- Edith A, Lyons, assistant supervisor 
of D.C, elementary schools, said ‘‘a gradual building up 
of good feeling’’ between white and Negro divisions of 
the school system had preceded integration. 

Carl F, Hansen, assistant superintendent in charge 
of high schools, said a factor in the prompt decision to 
integrate D.C, schools in 1954 was tension from over- 
crowding in Negro schools while white schools were 
partly unoccupied. 

The Subcommittee voted 2-2 on a motion by DeWitt 
S. Hyde (R Md.) to postpone the hearings until after the 
Nov. 6 election. The motion, supported also by Joel T. 
Broyhill (R Va.), and opposed by Chairman James ©, 
Davis (D Ga.) and John Bell Williams (D Miss.), did not 
carry under the Committee’s rules. Absent were Wood- 
row W, Jones (D N.C.) and A, L, Miller (R Neb.). 

RELATED DEVELOPMENTS -- Sept. 20 a telegram 
from Gerald D, Morgan, special White House counsel, to 
Eugene Davidson, Washington official of the National 
Assn. for the Advancement of Colored People, said Pres- 
ident Eisenhower was ‘‘convinced that no hearing of the 
Subcommittee can impair either desegregation in the 
District of Columbia or the good sense the citizens of 
the District have shown in their manner of accomplishing 
desegregation.’” A telegram from Democratic Presi- 
dential candidate Adlai E, Stevenson read to a Washington 
NAACP rally Sept. 23 said ‘‘no constructive purpose’’ 
was served by the hearings. Subcommittee Chairman 
Davis Sept. 24 said ‘‘no protesting radicals’’ would stop 
the inquiry being conducted by the Subcommittee, four 
of whose six members -- Davis, Broyhill, Williams and 
Jones -- signed the Southern Manifesto against school 
integration, (Weekly Report, p. 301) 

In a Sept. 24 telegram toChairman John L, McMillan 
(D S.C,) of the full Committee, Roy W, Wier (D Minn.), 
Committee member, urged the Subcommittee to suspend 
its counsel, William E, Gerber of Memphis, for his 
‘disgraceful performance.”’ 

McMillan Sept. 26 congratulated Davis on the jobthe 
Subcommittee and its counsel were doing in exposing the 
“*true facts surrounding the low scholastic standings and 
other conditions existing in the schools of the nation’s 
capital,’’ 
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Capitol Briefs 


ATOM IN LIMITED WAR 


Secretary of Air Force Donald A, Quarles Sept. 26 
told a New York City meeting of the National Security 
Industrial Assn. that the United States would use atomic 
weapons in a ‘“‘limited war’’ as well as ina big war. 
This was the first public confirmation by a high Admin- 
istration official that the U.S. would use atomic weapons 
against local aggression. He said the use of atomic 
weapons in a ‘‘limited war’’ was designed ‘‘to make a 
short war out of one that otherwise might drag on, as in 
Korea.”’ 


STUDY HOSPITAL COST 


Marion B, Folsom, Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Sept. 14 announced the formation of an 
advisory committee to develop methods of providing 
improved hospital care at lowercost. Dr. Russell Nelson, 
director of Johns Hopkins Hospital of Baltimore, was 
named chairman of the Advisory Committee on Hospital 
Facilities and Services. 


SCHOOL INTEGRATION 


Sen. James O, Eastland (D Miss.) Sept. 18 told a 
Starkville, Miss., audience that if the South can stand 
together, ‘‘it can preserve our heritage’’ of segregation. 
Eastland said ‘‘the great danger is the precedent just set 
by Kentucky and Tennessee where state police power has 
been used to enforce the integration decision of the U.S. 
Supreme Court, The hope for the South is in following 
the example of Gov. Allan Shivers of Texas who used 
the police power to preserve segregation in education in 
order to prevent riots and disorders.’”’ 


INVESTIGATIONS TIME CONSUMING 


Chairman George C, McConnaughey of the Federal 
Communications Commission Sept. 12 complained about 
the time his agency spent preparing information for 
Congressional committees. McConnaughey said his staff 
had devoted 7,432 man-hours, or 3.6 man-years, in 
administering to Congressional hearings during the 
second session of the 84th Congress. 


LAGGING RESERVE PLAN 


The National Security Training Commission Sept. 16 
said enlistments in the six-month Reserve training pro- 
gram were ‘‘lagging badly’’ and unless manpower require- 
ments were met by the end of 1956, the program must be 
‘‘fundamentally revised.’’ The Commission said that 
‘‘monthly enlistment rates must be doubled -- perhaps 
tripled to meet the requirements of national security.”’ 
The Defense Department hoped to get about 100,000 youths 
in the program by the end of 1956, but by mid-August only 
about 40,000 had signed up. Secretary of Defense 
Charles E, Wilson Sept. 21 said there was no intention 


Eisenhower Meets Press 


President Eisenhower Sept. 27 told his 94th 
news conference he would make two or three more 
major campaign speeches than he had counted on 
earlier when he had said he would make five or six. 
In a press conference devoted primarily to political 
issues, the President said he was stepping up his 
campaign pace because so many representations had 
been made to him by good friends. But even now, 
he said, he would not do as much as some people 
wanted him to do. 


The President also said: 

He would rather let his associates over the 
years tell about his leadership, rather than he 
himself. 

His brother, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, never hada 
hand in making foreign policy and undertook inter- 
national missions only at the State Department’s 
request. 

There was no such thing as a President of 
Republicans or a President of Democrats, and he did 
not believe that when America got intoa war we could 
call it anything but our war. 

He was confident Egypt would see that her own 
best interest for handling the Suez Canal problem lay 
in going along with the views of the Canal users. 

He would never think of filling a vacancy on the 
Supreme Court on the basis of geography alone. 

He never had thought of Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson as either a political asset ora 
millstone, but as a man thoroughly acquainted with 
every phase of agriculture and one who was dedicated 
to the long-term benefit of the American farmer. 

He saw no reason for secrecy as to the amount 
of money Members of Congress spend on travels 
abroad. 











of drafting men into the program but that ‘‘some alter- 
native method’’ would have to be used to induce enlist- 
ments. Rep. Overton Brooks (D La.), author of the 
Reserve bill, Sept. 24 also said he saw no need for 
drafting youths for the program. He said there were 
sufficient laws available to make the program work, 
although ‘‘we may have to change the pattern slightly.”’ 


FOOD STAMP PLAN 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson Sept. 21, 
at the end of atwo-day conference of the National Agricul- 
tural Advisory Commission, said the group had recom- 
mended that a food stamp plan not be put into operation 
by the Agriculture Department. He said he agreed with 
the NAAC view that such a plan primarily was a relief 
measure and would not be very effective in removing 
major surplus farm commodities currently in large 
supply. He said the Commission felt that soil bank 
participation by farmers was higher than had been 
anticipated. 
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Political Notes 





GOP ‘TRUTH’ SQUAD 


A Republican ‘‘Truth Squad,’’ following Democratic 
campaigners around the country ‘giving the facts’’ in 
answer to Democratic campaign charges, Sept. 13 called 
Adlai Stevenson’s assertion that the nation has apart- 
time Presidency under the Eisenhower Administration 
‘ta phony charge.’’ Sen. Frank A, Barrett (R Wyo.) 
Sept. 17 said there was no truth to the Democrats’ 
insistence that the Eisenhower Administration was a 
‘give-away’ government. Barrett said Republicans fa- 
vored private power as opposed to Democratic support 
of utilities constructed with public tax dollars. The 
“Truth Squad’’ Sept. 24 attacked Stevenson’s Sept. 22 
farm address, said Stevenson was ‘‘fooling the American 
peopie on the farm question.’’ The group Sept. 21 as- 
sailed Democratic Vice Presidential nominee Estes Ke- 
fauver for claiming that the Eisenhower Administration 
“deliberately deflated farm prices.’’ Rep. Gordon H. 
Scherer (R Ohio) said inthe last 23 months of the Truman 
Administration farm prices dropped 19 points, while 
during three and a half years of Republican administra- 
tion, farm prices have declined only nine points. 

Sen. Roman Hruska (R Neb.) Sept. 27 in Kansas City 
challenged charges by Stevenson that Congressional Re- 
publicans failed to support the President. ‘‘Congressional 
Quarterly shows,’’ he said, ‘‘that Republicans supported 
Mr. Eisenhower 72 percent of the time on 99 roll calls 
while the Democrats voted with the Administration only 
48 percent. Stevenson’s statement does not bear out the 
truth. Plain arithmetic shows it.’’ 





State Roundup 


GEORGIA -- Secretary of State Ben W, Fortson Sept. 
25 denied the Constitution party the right to place candi- 
dates for Presidential electors on Georgia’s Nov. 6 
election ballot. 


TEXAS -- Joseph Rummler, Constitution party state 
chairman, Sept. 24 brougnt suit to keep Secretary of 
State Tom Reavley from certifying Sen. Price Daniel 
(D) as the Democratic gubernatorial nominee. The suit 
alleged that Daniel was not eligible to be a candidate 
because he was still a Member of Congress. It claimed 
Daniel could not be a candidate under those circumstances 
because to do so would violate the state constitution. 


WISCONSIN -- William Proxmire, Democratic 
gubernatorial nominee, Sept. 19 repudiated the Demo- 
cratic nominee for State Attorney General, Robert 
LaFollette Sucher, Proxmire asked party workers to 
join him in a move to place Abbotsford Attorney Frank 
Nikolay on the November ballot as an Independent. 
Nikolay was defeated by Sucher for the nomination. 
Proxmire said Sucher was ‘‘not professionally or tem- 
peramentally qualified to serve our state.’’ State Demo- 
cratic chairman Phileo Nash said he had not been con- 
sulted in the matter. 
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Official Maine Results 


An official canvass of the voting in Maine’s 
Sept. 10 state election, made Sept. 26, showed the 
following results: 

First District: Incumbent Rep. Robert Hale (R), 
58,028; James C, Oliver (D), 57,999. 

Second District: Frank M, Coffin (D), 55,430; 
James L, Reid, (R), 48,292. 

Third District: Incumbent Rep. Clifford G, 
McIntire (R), 44,095; Kenneth B. Colbath (D), 28,612. 

The vote for governor will not be officially can- 
vassed until January, when the legislature convenes. 

In the First District, James C, Oliver (D) said 
he would ask for an inspection of ballots and a re- 
count, expected to begin Oct. 8. (Weekly Report, 
p. 1107) 




















Political Briefs 


STEVENSON SUPPORT 


John Nuveen of Chicago, former consultant on inter- 
national affairs to the Department of Commerce, Sept. 25 
said he would vote for Democratic Presidential nominee 
Adlai E, Stevenson because President Eisenhower had 
‘‘turned over foreign policy largely to the Hoover-Taft 
isolationists.’’ Nuveen organized the Eisenhower-for- 
President movement in Illinois in 1952. 


FOUR-DAY WEEK 


Vice President Richard M. Nixon Sept. 25 declined 
to flatly commit the Eisenhower Administration to spon- 
sor a four-day work week legislation in the coming ses- 
sion of Congress. This was in response to a request 
from AFL-CIO Vice President Walter P, Reuther for a 
specific commitment on active Republican support in the 
upcoming congress for reduction of the work week. Nixon 
Sept. 22 at Colorado Springs, Colo.,had said he foresaw 
in the not too distant future a four-day week for the 
working man. 


FOLSOM CITES AGED AID 


Marion B, Folsom, Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Sept. 24 said it was preposterous to suggest 
‘“‘that only nine persons’’ on his staff were working on 
problems of older citizens. Democratic Presidential 
nominee Adlai E, Stevenson Sept. 23 said ‘‘now there 
are just nine people on the Secretary’s staff...working 
on...enlarging opportunities for America’s 15 million 
senior citizens."’ Folsom said ‘‘tens of thousands of 
federal employees...are working on programs which 
directly benefit older persons.’’ He said many new 
programs had been launched, and cited $1 billion in 
additional social security benefits this year, increased 
federal funds for medical research, hospital construction 
and medical care of the needy aged. 
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CANDIDATES FOR GOVERNOR AND CONGRESS 


Following is a list by states of candidates for governor, 
Senator and Representative. Where the age, residence or occupa- 
tion of a candidate is not given, it was not available. Incumbents 
are capitalized. Names underlined indicate candidates in states 
where nomination usually means election or, as in Maine, candi- 
dates already elected. A dagger (t) indicates the approximate age 
of a candidate. Following each state name is the state’s number 
of Presidential electoral votes. 


Alabama, 11 


GOVERNOR: No election. 

SENATE: LISTER HILL (D), 62, Montgomery attorney. 

HOUSE: -- FRANK W, BOYKIN (D), 71, Mobile farmer and 
businessman. 

2 -- GEORGE M, GRANT (D), 59, Troy attorney. 
GEORGE W. ANDREWS (D), 50, Union Springs 
attorney. 

KENNETH A, ROBERTS (D), 44, Piedmont attorney, 
vs. Roy Banks (R), Pell City. 
ALBERT RAINS (D), 54, Gadsden attorney. 
ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN JR. (D), 35, Greensboro, 
attorney. 
CARL ELLIOTT (D), 43, Jasper attorney. 
ROBERT E, JONES (D), 44, Scottsboro attorney, vs. 
Mrs. J.G, Fortney (R), Florence. 

-- GEORGE HUDDLESTON JR, (D), 36, Birmingham 
attorney, vs. William L, Longshore Jr. (R), Birming- 
ham. 























Arizona, 4 


GOVERNOR: ERNEST W. McFARLAND (D), Phoenix, vs. Horace 
Griffen (R), Phoenix. 
SENATE: CARL HAYDEN (D), 79, Phoenix, vs. Ross F. Jones (R), 
Phoenix, former State Attorney General. 
HOUSE: 1 -- JOHN J. RHODES (R), 40, Mesa attorney, vs. 
William P. Mahoney (D), Phoenix. 
2 -- STEWART L, UDALL (D), 36, Tucson attorney, vs. 
John G, Speiden (R), Tucson. 


Arkansas, 8 


GOVERNOR: ORVAL FAUBUS (D), Huntsville, vs. Roy Mitchell 
(R), Hot Springs. 
SENATE: J.W. FULBRIGHT (D), 51, Fayetteville attorney, vs. 
Ben C, Henley (R), Little Rock. 
HOUSE: 1 -- E.C, GATHINGS (D), 53, West Memphis attorney. 
2 -- WILBUR D. MILLS (D), 47, Kensett attorney. 
3 -- JAMES W, TRIMBLE (D), 62, Berryville attorney. 
4 -- OREN HARRIS (D), 53, El Dorado attorney. 
5 -- BROOKS HAYS (D), 58, Little Rock attorney. 
6 -- W.F. NORRELL (D), 60, Monticello attorney. 


California, 32 


GOVERNOR: No election. 
SENATE: THOMAS H, Kuchel (R), 46, Anaheim attorney, vs. 
Richard Richards (D), 40, Los Angeles attorney. 
HOUSE: 1 -- HUBERT B, SCUDDER (R), 68, Sebastopol business - 
man, vs. Clement W. Miller (D), Corte Madera. 

2 -- CLAIR ENGLE (D), 45, Red Bluff attorney. 

3 -- JOHN E. MOSS JR.(D), 43, Sacramente business- 
man, vs. Noel C, Stevenson (R), 49, Sacramento 
attorney, 

4 -- WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD (R), 39, San Francisco 
businessman, vs. James L, Quigley (D), 60, San 
Francisco teacher. 

5 -- JOHN F, SHELLEY (D), 51, San Francisco attorney. 

6 -- JOHN F, BALDWIN JR, (R), 41, Martinez attorney, 
vs. H, Roberts Quinney (D), 56, Vallejo dentist. 

7 -- JOHN J. ALLEN JR (R), 57 Oakland attorney, vs. 
Laurance L, Cross (D), Berkeley. 
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8 -- GEORGE P,. MILLER (D), 65, Alameda, state as- 
semblyman, vs. Robert Lee Watkins (R), Oakland. 

9 -- J, ARTHUR YOUNGER (R), 63, San Mateo business- 
man, vs. James T, McKay (D), Daly City. 

10 -- CHARLES S, GUBSER (R), 40, Gilroy farmer, vs. 
William H, Vatcher Jr. (D), 30, Palo Alto writer 
and educator. 

11 -- LEROY JOHNSON (R), 68, Stockton attorney, vs. 
John J, McFall (D), Manteca. 

12 -- B.F. SISK (D), 46, Fresno businessman, vs. Robert 
B. Moore (R), Fresno. 

13 -- CHARLES M. TEAGUE (R), 47, Ojai attorney, vs. 
William K, Stewart (D), 39, Pacific Grove attorney. 

14 -- HARLAN HAGEN (D), 42, Hanford attorney, vs. 
Myron D,. Tisdel (R), 41, Visalia businessman. 

15 -- GORDON L, McDONOUGH (R), 61, Los Angeles 
industrial chemist, vs. Emery S, Petty (D), Los 
Angeles. 

16 -- DONALD L. JACKSON (R), 46, Pacific Palisades, 
public relations, vs. G, Robert Fleming (D), Los 
Angeles. 

17 -- CECIL R, KING (D), 58, Inglewood businessman, vs. 
Charles A, Franklin (R), 30, Los Angeles business- 
man. 

18 -- CRAIG HOSMER (R), 41, Long Beach attorney, vs. 
Raymond C, Simpson (D), Long Beach. 

1g -- CHET HOLIFIELD (D), 53, Montebello manufac- 
turer, vs. Roy E, Reynolds (R), Norwalk. 

20 -- H, Allen Smith (R), Los Angeles, vs. Eugene Radding 
(D), 32, Burbank attorney. 

21 -- EDGAR W. HIESTAND (R), 68, Altadena business- 
man, vs. W.C, Stethem (D), San Fernando. 

22 -- JOE HOLT (R), 32, Encino businessman, vs. Irving 
Glasband (D), 39, Studio City businessman and 
teacher. 

23 -- CLYDE DOYLE (D), 69, SouthGate attorney, vs. 
E, Elgie Calvin (R), Downey. 

24 --GLENARD P, LIPSCOMB (R), 41, Los Angeles 
public accountant, vs. Fay Porter (D), Los Angeles. 

25 -- PATRICK J. HILLINGS (R), 33, Arcadia attorney, 
vs. John G, Sobieski (D), San Marino, 

26 -- JAMES ROOSEVELT (D), 49, Los Angeles business- 
man, vs. Edward H. Gibbons (R), Los Angeles. 

27 -- HARRY R. SHEPPARD (D), 71, Yucaipa business- 
man. 

28 -- JAMES B. UTT (R), 57, Santa Ana attorney, vs. 
Gordon T, Shepard (D), 36, Garden Grove attorney. 

29 -- Jacqueline Cochran Odlum (R), Indio business- 
woman, vs. D.S. Saund (D), Westmoreland attorney. 

30 -- BOB WILSON (R), 40, Chula Vista businessman, vs. 
George A. Cheney (D), La Jolla. 


Colorado, 6 


GOVERNOR: Donald G, Brotzman (R), Boulder state senator, 
vs. Stephen L.R. McNichols (D), Denver, lieutenant governor. 
SENATE: John A, Carroll (D), 55.Denver attorney, ex-Rep, 1947- 
51, vs. Dan Thornton (R), Gunnison, former governor, 
HOUSE: 1 -- BYRON G, ROGERS (D), 56, Denver attorney, vs. 
Robert S. McCollum (R), Denver. 
2 -- WILLIAM S, HILL (R), 70, Fort Collins business- 
man, vs. Byron L, Johnson (D), Denver. 
3 -- J. EDGAR CHENOWETH (R), 59, Trinidad attorney, 
vs. Alva B, Adams (D), Pueblo. 
4 -- WAYNE N, ASPINALL (D), 60, Palisade attorney, 
vs. Hugh L. Caldwell (R), Meeker. 





Connecticut, 8 
GOVERNOR: No election. 
SENATE: PRESCOTT BUSH (R), 61, Greenwich businessman, vs. 
Rep. Thomas J. Dodd (D), 49, West Hartford attorney. 
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HOUSE: 1 -- Edwin May Jr. (R), Wethersfield, vs. Patrick J. 
Ward, Hartford state senator. 
2 -- HORACE SEELEY-BROWN JR. (R), 48, Pomfret 
Center teacher, vs. Douglas Bennet, (D), Lyme. 
3 -- ALBERT W. CRETELLA (R), 59, North Haven at- 
torney, vs. Robert N. Giaimo (D), North Haven 
selectman. 
4 -- ALBERT P, MORANO (R), 48, Greenwich, vs. Jack 
Stock (D), Bridgeport state senator. 
5 -- JAMES T, PATTERSON (R), 48, Watertown attorney, 
vs. Luke Martin (D), Thomaston attorney. 
At Large -- ANTONI N, SADLAK (R), 48, Rockville attorry, 
vs. Matthew Kuta (D), Meriden. 


Delaware, 3 


GOVERNOR: J. CALEB BOGGS (R), Dover, vs. H. Tyler McCon- 
nell (D), Wilmington. 
SENATE: No election. 
HOUSE: At Large -- HARRIS B. MCDOWELL JR. (D), 50, Middle- 
town businessman, vs. Harry G. Haskell Jr. (R), 
Westover Hills. 


Florida, 10 


GOVERNOR: LEROY COLLINS (D), Tallahassee, vs. William A, 
Washburne Jr. (R) Nokomis. 
SENATE: GEORGE A. SMATHERS (D), 43, Miami attorney. 
HOUSE: 1 -- WILLIA a R (R), 34, St. Petersburg 
attorney, vs. Winton H, King (D). 
2 -- CHARLES E, BENNETT (D), 46, Jacksonville at- 
torney. 
3 -- ROBERT L.F, SIKES (D), 50, Crestview publisher, 
vs. Arthur Barker Sr. (R), Pensacola. 
4-- DANTE B, FAi.CELL (D), 39, Coral Gables at- 
torney, vs. Leland Hyzer (R), Miami. 
5 -- A.S. HERLONG JR. (D), 47, Leesburg attorney, vs. 
Arnold L, Lund (R), 53, Daytona Beach attorney. 
6 -- PAUL G. ROGERS (D), 35, West Palm Beach at- 
torney, vs. Dorothy A, Smith (R), 39, Ft. Lauder- 
dale attorney. 
7 -- JAMES A, HALEY (D), 57, Sarasota businessman, 
vs. G.M, Nelson (R), Sarasota. 
8 -- D.R. MATTHEWS (D), 49, Gainesville. 





Georgia, 12 


GOVERNOR: No election. 

SENATE: HERMAN TALMADGE (D), Atlanta, ex-governor. 

HOUSE: 1 -- PRINCE H, PRESTON (D), 48, Statesboro attorney. 
2 -- JOHN L, PILCHER (D), 58, Meigs farmer and 

businessman. 

3 -- E.L. FORRESTER (D), 60, Leesburg attorney. 
4-- JOHN J. FLYNT JR. (D), 42, Griffin attorney. 
5 -- JAMES C, DAVIS (), 61, Stone Mountain attorney. 
6 -- CARL VINSON (D), 73, Milledgeville attorney. 
7 -- HENDERSON L, LANHAM (D), 68, Rome attorney. 
8 -- IRIS F. BLITCH (D), 44, Homerville. 
9 -- PHILLIP M, LANDRUM (D), 47, Jasper attorney. 
10 -- PAUL BROWN (D), 76, Elberton attorney and farmer. 


Idaho, 4 


GOVERNOR: No election. 
SENATE: HERMAN WELKER (R), 50, Payette attorney, vs. 
Frank Church, Boise. 
HOUSE: 1 -- GRACIE B, PFOST (D), 50, Nampa businesswoman, 
vs. Louise Shadduck (R), Coeur d’Alene. 
2 -- HAMER H, BUDGE (R), 46, Boise attorney, vs. 
John W, Reynolds (D), Burley. 


Illinois, 27 


GOVERNOR: WILLIAM G, STRATTON (R), Morris, vs. Richard 
B, Austin (D), Flossmoor. 

SENATE: EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN (R), 60, Pekin attorney, 
vs. Richard Stengel (D), Rock Island. 




















Candidate List - 2 


HOUSE: 1 -- WILLIAM L, DAWSON (D), 70, Chicago attorney, 

vs. George W. Lawrence (R), 62, Chicago attorney. 

2 -- BARRATT O’HARA (D), 74, Chicago attorney, vs. 
George B. McKibbin (R), 68, Chicago attorney. 

3 -- JAMES C, MURRAY (D), 39, Chicago attorney, vs. 
Emmet F, Byrne (R), Chicago. 

4 -- WILLIAM E, McVEY (R), 71, Harvey teacher, vs. 
Michael Hinko (D), Park Forest. 

5 -- JOHN C, KLUCZYNSKI (D), 60, Chicago business- 
man, vs. Lawrence Welnowski (R), Chicago. 

6 -- THOMAS J, O’BRIEN (D), 78, Chicago accountant, 
vs. John J. Dillon (R), Chicago. 

7 -- JAMES B. BOWLER (D), 81, Chicago businessman, 
vs. Gabriel L. Grimaldi (R), Chicago. 

8 -- THOMAS S, GORDON (D), 63, Chicago banker, vs. 
Victor O. Wright (R), Chicago. 

9 -- SIDNEY R. YATES (D), 47, Chicago attorney, vs. 
Johann S, Ackerman (R), 60, Chicago businessman. 

10 -- Harold R, Collier (R), Berwyn, vs. Marvin E, Lore 
(D), Maywood. 

11 -- TIMOTHY P, SHEEHAN (R), 47, Chicago business- 
man, vs. Roman C, Pucinski (D), 37, Chicago 
journalist. 

12 -- CHARLES A, BOYLE (D), 49, Chicago attorney, vs. 
Edgar A, Jonas (R), 71, Chicago attorney, ex-Rep. 
1949-53. 

13 -- MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH (R), 64, Evanston 
teacher, vs. Helen Benson Leys (D), Wilmette house- 
wife, 

14 -- Russell W. Keeney (R), Wheaton, vs. Harold J, 
Spelman (D), 32, West Chicago attorney. 

15 -- NOAH M, MASON (R), 74, Oglesby teacher, vs 
Stanley Hubbs (D), Monee. 

16 -- LEO E. ALLEN (R), 58, Galena attorney, vs. Glen 
F. Kunkle (D), Freeport. 

17 -- LESLIE C, ARENDS (R), 61, Melvin banker and 
farmer, vs. C.E, Spang, (D), 56, Georgetown busi- 
nessman. 

18 -- Fred Allen (D), Peoria, vs. Robert H, Michel (R), 
33, Peoria, Congressional administrative assistant. 

19 -- ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD (R), 57, Canton attorney 
vs. Martin P, Sutor (D), Galesburg. 

20 -- SID SIMPSON (R), 62, Carrollton businessman vs. 
Henry W. Pollock (D), Quincy. 

21 -- PETER F, MACK JR. (D), 40, Carlinville business- 
man, vs. Frederic S. O’Hara (R), 30, Springfield 
businessman. 

22 -- WILLIAM L, SPRINGER (R), 47, Champaign at- 
torney, vs. E,H. Winegarner (D), 63, Urbana farmer 
and teacher. 

23 -- CHARLES W. VURSELL (R), 75, Salem publisher, 
vs. Albert R. Imle (D), 43, Hillsboro attorney. 

24 -- MELVIN PRICE (D), 51, East St. Louis journalist, 
vs. Waldo E, Schellenger (R), Granite City. 

25 -- KENNETH J, GRAY (D), 32, West Frankfort busi- 
nessman, vs. Samuel J, Scott (R), Metropolis. 


Indiana, 13 


GOVERNOR: Harold W. Handley (R), Indianapolis, vs. Ralph 
Tucker (D), Terre Haute. 

SENATE: HOMER E, CAPEHART (R), 59, Washington farmer and 
manufacturer, vs. Claude R, Wickard (D), Camden, former 
Secretay of Agriculture. 

HOUSE: 1 -- RAY J. MADDEN (D), 64, Gary attorney, vs. Donald 

K, Stimson Jr. (R), Gary. 

2 -- CHARLES A, HALLECK (R), 56, Rensselaer attorn- 
ey, vs. Thurman C, Crook (D), 65, Logansport, 
educator, legislator, farmer. ex-Rep. 1949-51. 

3 -- John Brademas (D), South Bend, vs. F. Jay Nimtz 
(R), South Bend. 

4-- EE. ROSS ADAIR (R), 49, Fort Wayne attorney, vs. 
F, Dean Bechtol (D), 61, Garrett. 

5 -- JOHN V. BEAMER (R), 60, Wabash businessman 
and farmer, vs. William C, Whitehead (D), 39, 
Anderson attorney. 
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Candidate List - 3 


6 -- CECIL M. HARDEN (R), 62, Covington teacher, vs. 
John W, King (D), 51, Greencastle businessman and 
farmer. 

7 -- WILLIAM G, BRAY (R), 53, Martinsville attorney, 
vs. Vernon R, Hill (D), 42, Coalmont businessman. 

8 -- WINFIELD K, DENTON (D), 60, Evansville attorney, 
vs. D. Bailey Merrill (R), 44, Evansville attorney, 
ex-Rep. 1953-55. 

9 -- EARL WILSON (R), 50, Bedford teacher, vs. Wilfrid 
J, Ullrich (D), 48, Aurora pharmacist. 

10 -- RALPH HARVEY (R), 55, New Castle farmer, vs 
Gerald C, Carmony (D), Shelbyville. 

11 -- CHARLES B, BROWNSON (R), 42, Indianapolis busi- 
nessman, vs, John C, Carvey, Indianapolis. 


lowa, 10 


GOVERNOR: LEO A. HOEGH (R), Chariton, vs. Herschel C, Love- 

less (D), Ottumwa. 

SENATE: BOURKE B, HICKENLOOPER (R), 60, Cedar Rapids 

attorney, vs. R.M, Evans, (D), Arnolds Park. 

HOUSE: 1 -- FRED SCHWENGEL (R), 49, Davenport business- 
man, vs. Ronald O, Bramhall (D), 30, Keokuk busi- 
nessman. 

HENRY O. TALLE (R), 64, Decorah teacher, vs. 
Leonard G, Wolf (D), 31, Elkader businessman. 
H.R. GROSS (R), 57, Waterloo journalist, vs. 
Michaei Micich (D), 39, Charles City mayor and 
farmer. 

KARL M, LeCOMPTE (R), 69, Corydon publisher, 
vs. Steven V, Carter (D), Leon. 

PAUL CUNNINGHAM (R), 66, Des Moines atturney, 
vs. William F, Denman (D), Des Moines, 

JAMES I, DOLLIVER (R), 62, Fort Dodge attorney, 
vs. Merwin Coad (D), Boone. 

BEN F. JENSEN (R), 64, Exira businessman, vs. 
John L, Jensen (D), Kimballton. 

CHARLES B. HOEVEN (R), 61, Alton attorney, vs. 
Robert J, Salem (D), 33, Sioux City businessman. 


Kansas, 8 


GOVERNOR: George Docking (D), Lawrence, vs. Warren W, Shaw 
(R), Topeka state representative. 
SENATE: FRANK CARLSON (R), 63, Concordia farmer-stockman, 
vs. George Hart, Wichita. 
HOUSE: 1 -- WILLIAM H, AVERY (R), 45, Wakefield farmer and 
stockman, vs. Howard S, Miller (D), 77, Hiawatha 
attorney, farmer-stockman, ex-Rep. 1953-55. 
2 -- ERRETT P. SCRIVNER (R), 58, Kansas City at- 
torney, vs. Newell A, George (D), Kansas City. 
3 -- MYRON V. GEORGE (R), 56, Altamont publisher, vs. 
Denver D. Hargis (D), Coffeyville. 
4 -- EDWARD _H, REES (R), 70, Emporia attorney. 
5 -- J. Floyd Breeding (D), Rolla, vs. JohnCrutcher, (R), 
Hutchinson state senator. 
6 -- WINT SMITH (R), 63, Mankato attorney, vs. Elmo J. 
Mahoney (D), Dorrance. 


Kentucky, 10 


GOVERNOR: No election. 

SENATE: EARLE C, CLEMENTS (D), 60, Morganfield farmer, 
vs. Thruston B. Morton (R), 49, Glenview businessman, ex-Rep. 
1947-52. 

John Sherman Cooper (R),55, Somerset attorney, ex- 
Sen. 1946-49; 1952-55, vs. Lawrence W. Wetherby (D), Louis- 
ville, former governor. 

HOUSE: 1 -- NOBLE J, GREGORY (D), 59, Mayfield banker. 

2 -- WILLIAM H, NATCHER (D), 47, Bowling Green 
attorney, vs. R.B. Blankenship (R), Hartford. 

3 -- JOHN M, ROBSION JR. (R), 52, Louisville attorney, 
vs. Philip Ardery (D), 42, Jefferson Co, attorney. 

4 -- FRANK CHELF (D), 49, Lebanon attorney, vs. 
John B, Preston (R), Glasgow. 
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5 -- BRENT SPENCE (D), 82, Fort Thomas attorney, 
vs. Jule Appel (R), Florence. 

6 -- JOHN C, WATTS (D), 54, Nicholasville attorney and 
farmer, vs. Wallace Jones (R), Lexington. 

7 -- CARL D, PERKINS (D), 44, Hindman attorney, vs. 
Scott Craft (R), Paintsville. 

8 -- EUGENE SILER (R), 56, Williamsburg attorney, vs. 
W.D. Scalf (D), 58, Barbourville businessman. 


Louisiana, 10 


GOVERNOR: No election. 

SENATE: RUSSELL B, LONG (D), 38, Shreveport attorney. 

HOUSE: 1 -- F, EDWARD HEBERT (D), 55, New Orleans editor. 
2 -- HALE BOGGS (D), 42, New Orleans attorney. 
3 -- EDWIN E, WILLIS (D), 52, St. Martinville attorney. 
4 -- OVERTON BROOKS (D), 59, Shreveport attorney. 
5 -- OTTO E, PASSMAN (D), 56, Monroe businessman. 
6 -- JAMES H RISON (D), 48, Hammond attorney. 
7 -- T, ASHTON THOMPSON (D), 40, Ville Platte ac- 

countant. 

8 -- GEORGE S, LONG (D), 73, Pineville attorney and 


dentist. 
Maine, 5 


GOVERNOR-ELECT: EDMUND S. MUSKIE (D), Waterville. 
SENATE: No election. 























HOUSE: 1 -- ROBERT HALE (R), 67, Portland attorney, vs. 


James C, Oliver (D), 61, South Portland business- 
man, ex-Rep. 1937-43. (Results of Sept. 10 election 
not yet final.) 


2 -- Frank M, Coffin (D), Lewiston. 
3 -- CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE (R), 48, Perham farmer. 


Maryland, 9 


GOVERNOR: No election. 

SENATE: JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER (R), 59, Baltimore attorney, 

vs. George P. Mahoney (D), Baltimore contractor. 

HOUSE: 1 -- EDWARD T. MILLER (R), 61, Easton attorney, vs. 
Hamilton P, Fox (D), 37, Salisbury attorney. 

2 -- JAMES P.S, DEVEREUX (R), 53, Stevenson farmer 
and retired marine general, vs. A.GordonGoone (D), 
Towson, 

3 -- EDWARD A, GARMATZ (D), 53, Baltimore busi- 
nessman, vs. Harry Kemper (R), 53, Baltimore 
businessman. 

4 -- GEORGE H. FALLON (D), 54, Baltimore business- 
man, vs. George D, Hubbard (R), Baltimore. 

5 -- RICHARD E, LANKFORD (D), 42, Annapolis attorn- 
ey, vs. William B. Prendergast (R), Bay Ridge. 

6 -- DEWITT S, HYDE (R), 47, Bethesda attorney, vs. 
John R, Foley (D), Kensington. 

7 -- SAMUEL N, FRIEDEL (D), 58, Baitimore business- 
man, vs. David A, Halley (R), Baltimore. 


Massachusetts, 16 


GOVERNOR: Foster Furcolo (D), Longmeadow, ex-Rep. 1949-52, 
vs. Sumner G. Whittier (R), Everett, lieutenant governor. 
SENATE: No election. 
HOUSE: 1 -- JOHN W, HESELTON (R), 56, Deerfield attorney, 
vs. Howard W. Shea (D), Holyoke. 
2 -- EDWARD P. BOLAND (D), 45, Springfield politician, 
vs. Foster W. Doty (R), Longmeadow. 
3 -- PHILIP J. PHILBIN (D), 58, Clinton attorney, busi- 
nessman and farmer, vs. Robert A, Parker (R), 
Northbridge. 
4 -- HAROLD D, DONOHUE (D), 55, Worcester attorney, 
vs. Mary R, Wheeler (R), Worcester. 
5 -- EDITH NOURSE ROGERS (R), 75, Lowell. 
6 -- WILLIAM H, BATES (R), 39, Salem naval officer. 
7 -- THOMAS J, LANE (D), 58, Lawrence attorney, vs. 
Robert T. Breed (R), Lynn. 
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8 -- TORBERT H. MACDONALD (D), 39, Malden at- 
torney, vs. C, Eugene Farnam (R), Medford state 
senator, 

9 -- DONALD W. NICHOLSON (R), 68, Wareham, state 


politics, vs. William McAuliffe (D), New Bedford. 


10 -- LAURENCE CURTIS (R), 63, Boston attorney, vs. 
Jackson J. Holtz (D), Brookline. 

11 -- THOMAS P, O'NEILL JR, (D), 44, Cambridge busi- 
nessman. 

12 -- JOHN W. McCORMACK (D), 65, Boston attorney, 
vs. James S, Tremblay (R), Boston. 

13 -- RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH (R), 65, Milton at- 
torney, vs. Richard E, McCormack (D), Braintree. 

14 -- JOSEPH W. MARTIN JR, (R), 72, North Attleboro 
publisher, vs. Edward F. Doolan (D), Fall River. 


Michigan, 20 


GOVERNOR: G. MENNEN WILLIAMS (D), Grosse Point Farms, 

vs. Albert E, Cobo, (R), Detroit mayor. 

SENATE: No election. 

HOUSE: 1 -- THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ (D), 57, Hamtramck 
attorney, vs. Walter Czarnecki (R), Detroit. 
GEORGE MEADER (R), 49, Ann Arbor attorney, vs. 
Franklin J. Shepherd (D), Ypsilanti. 

AUGUST E. JOHANSEN (R), 51, Battle Creek news- 
paperman and radio news editor, vs. Truman Bark- 
huff, (D), Eaton Rapids. 

CLARE E, HOFFMAN (R), 81, Allegan attorney, 
vs. Samuel I. Clark (D), South Haven. 

GERALD R, FORD JR. (R), 43, Grand Rapids at- 
torney, vs. George E. Clay (D), E. Grand Rapids. 
DON HAYWORTH (D), 58, East Lansing teacher, 
vs, Charles E, Chamberlain (R), East Lansing. 
Robert J, McIntosh (R), Port Huron, vs. Democratic 
nominee to be selected. 

ALVIN M. BENTLEY (R), 38, Owosso, vs. William 
R, Hart (D), Saginaw. 

Robert P. Griffin (R), Traverse City, vs. William 
E, Baker (D), Mesick. 

10 -- ELFORD A, CEDERBERG (R), 38, Bay City busi- 
nessman, vs. William J. Kelly (D), Bay City. 

11 -- VICTOR A, KNOX (R), 57, Sault Ste. Marie farmer 
and businessman, vs. Prentiss M. Brown Jr. (D), 
St. Ignace. 

12 -- JOHN B. BENNETT (R), 52, Ontonagon attorney, 
vs. Joseph S. Mack (D), Lronwood. 

13 -- CHARLES C, DIGGS JR. (D), 34, Detroit mortician, 
vs. Willis F, Ward (R), Detroit. 

14 -- LOUIS C, RABAUT (D), 70, Grosse Point Park at- 
torney, vs. Harold F, Youngblood (R), 49, St. Clair 
Shores businessman, ex-Rep. 1947-49. 

15 -- JOHN D, DINGELL JR. (D), 30, Detroit attorney, 
vs. Larry Middleton (R), Detroit. 

16 -- JOHN LESINSKI (D), 42, Dearborn businessman, 
vs. Arthur Kurtz (R), Detroit. 

17 -- MARTHA W., GRIFFITHS (D), 44, Detroit attorney, 
vs. George E, Smith (R), Detroit. 

18 -- William S, Broomfield (R), Royal Oak, vs. Paul 
Sutton (D). Royal Oak. 





Minnesota, 11 


GOVERNOR: ORVILi.E L. FREEMAN (D), Minneapolis, vs. 
Ancher Nelsen (R), Hutchinson, former Rural Electrification 
Administrator. 

SENATE: No election, 

HOUSE: 1 -- AUGUST H. ANDRESEN (R), 66, Red Wing attorney, 

vs. Arnold L, Fredriksen (D), Hayfield. 

2 -- JOSEPH P. O’HARA (R), 61, Giencoe attorney, vs. 
Harold Zupp (D), Bricelyn. 

3 -- ROY W. WIER (D), 68, Minneapolis, vs. George 
Mikan (R), Edina attorney. 

4 -- EUGENE J, McCARTHY (D), 40, St. Paul professor, 
vs. Edward C, Sletterdahl (R), Minneapolis. 


Candidate List - 4 


5 -- WALTER H, JUDD (R), 58, Minneapolis physician, 
and surgeon, vs. Joseph Robbie (D), Minneapolis. 
6 -- FRED MARSHALL (D), 50, Grove City farmer, 
vs. Joseph L. Ksczmarek (R), Foley. 
7 -- H, CARL ANDERSEN (R), 59, Tyler farmer, vs. 
Clint Haroldson (D), Renville. 
8 -- JOHN A, BLATNIK (D), 45, Chisholm teacher, vs. 
Alfred J. Weinberg (R), Duluth. 
9 -- COYA KNUTSON (D), 44, Oklee teacher, vs. Harold 
C, Hagen (R), 55, Crookston publisher, ex-Rep. 
1943-55. 
* . 7 > 
Mississippi, 8 
GOVERNOR: No election. 
SENATE: No election. 
HOUSE: 1 -- THOMAS G, ABERNETHY (D), 53, Okolona attorney. 
2 -- JAMIE L, WHITTEN (D), 46, Charleston attorney. 
3 -- FRANK E, SNiTH(D), 38, Greenwood newspaperman 
and writer. 
4 -- JOHN BELL WILLIAMS (D), 38, Raymond attorney. 
5 -- AM _A, sAD (D), 52, Philadelphia 
farmer and educator. 
6 -- WILLIAM M, COLMER (D), 66, Pascagoula attorney. 


Missouri, 13 


GOVERNOR: James T, Blair Jr. (D), Jefferson City lieutenant 
governor, vs. Lon Hocker (R), Clayton attorney. 
SENATE: THOMAS C, HENNINGS JR. (D), 53, St. Louis attorney, 
vs. Herbert Douglas (R), Neosho. 
HOUSE: 1 -- FRANK M. KARSTEN (D), 43, St. Louis attorney, 
vs. Bill Bangert (R), Normand. 
2 -- THOMAS B, CURTIS (R), 45, Webster Groves at- 
torney, vs. James L, Sullivan (D), Afton. 
3 -- LEONOR KRETZER SULLIVAN (D), 53, St. Louis, 
vs. Sidney R. Redmond (R), St. Louis. 
4 -- GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER (D), 68, Butler farmer, 
vs. Jeffrey P, Hillelson (R), 37, Kansas City, 
politician, ex-Rep. 1953-55. 
5 -- RICHARD BOLLING (D), 40, Kansas City teacher, 
vs. Lem T,. Jones Jr. (R), Kansas City. 
6 -- W.R. HULL JR. (D), 50, Weston farmer, vs. Stanley 
I, Dale (R), St. Joseph. 
7 -- DEWEY SHORT (R), 58, Galenateacher, vs. Charles 
H, Brown (D), Springfield. 
8 -- A.S.J. CARNAHAN (D), 59, Ellsinore teacher, vs. 
Frank W, May (R), Desloge. 
9 -- CLARENCE CANNON (D), 77, Elsberry professor. 
10 -- PAUL C, JONES (D), 55, Kennett businessman. 
ll --M AN M. LDER (D), 52, Camdenton at- 
torney, vs. George H. Miller (R), Sedalia. 


Montana, 4 


GOVERNOR: J, HUGO ARONSON (R), Cut Bank, vs. Arnold Olsen 
(D), Helena. 
SENATE: No election. 
HOUSE: 1 -- LEE METCALF (D), 45, Helena attorney, vs. W.D. 
McDonald (R), Gelbrade. 
2 -- ORVIN B. FJARE (R), 38, Big Timber business- 
man, vs. LeRoy A, Anderson (D), 50, Conrad farmer. 


Nebraska, 6 


GOVERNOR: VICTOR E, ANDERSON (R), Lincoln, vs. Frank 
Sorrell (D),Syracuse. 
SENATE: No election. 
HOUSE: 1 -- PHIL WEAVER (R), 37, Falls City businessman, vs. 
Samuel Freeman (D), Hubbell. 
2 -- Joseph V. Benesch (D), 58, Omaha attorney, vs. 
Glenn Cunningham (R), Omaha. 
3 -- R.D. HARRISON (R), 59, Norfolk teacher, vs. Law- 
rence Brock (D), Wakefield. 
4 -- A,L. MILLER (R), 64, Kimball physician and farmer, 
vs. Carlton W. Laird (D), Scottsbluff. 
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Nevada, 3 


GOVERNOR: No election. 

SENATE: ALAN BIBLE (D), 47, Reno attorney, vs. Rep. Clifton 
Young (R), 34, Reno attorney. 

HOUSE: At Large: Walter Baring (D), 45, Reno teacher and 
assemblyman, ex-Rep, 1949-53, vs. Richard W. Horton (R), Reno. 


New Hampshire, 4 


GOVERNOR: LANE DWINELL (R), Lebanon, vs. John Shaw (D), 
former Rochester mayor. 
SENATE: NORRIS COTTON (R), 56, Lebanon attorney, vs. 
Laurence M, Pickett (D), former Keene mayor. 
HOUSE: 1 -- CHESTER E, MERROW (R), 50, Center Ossipee 
teacher, vs. James B, Sullivan (D). 
2 -- PERKINS BASS (R), 44, Peterborough attorney, vs. 
George F, Brown (D). 


New Jersey, 16 


GOVERNOR: No election. 

SENATE: No election. 

HOUSE: 1 -- CHARLES A, WOLVERTON (R), 76, Merchantville, 
attorney, vs. J. Frank Crawford (D), Colingswood. 

2 -- T. MILLET HAND (R), 54, Cape May city attorney, 
and publisher, vs. Thomas C, Stewart {D), Atlantic 
City. 

3 -- JAMES C, AUCHINCLOSS (R), 71, Rumson busi- 
nessman, vs. Sidney Shiff (D), East Brunswick. 

4 -- FRANK THOMPSON JR, (D), 38, Trenton attorney, 
vs. William H, Wells (R), Bordentown. 

5 -- PETEK FRELINGHUYSEN JR. (R), 40, Morristown 
attorney, vs. Francis C, Foley Jr. (D), Colonia. 

6 -- HARRISON A, WILLIAMS JR. (D), 37, Westfield 
attorney, vs. Florence P, Dwyer (R), Hlizabeth. 

-- WILLIAM B. WIDNALL (R), 50, Saddle River 
attorney, vs. Daniel Amster (D), 31, Hohokus 
attorney. 

8 -- GORDON CANFIELD (R), 58, Paterson attorney, 
vs. Walter H, Gardner (D), Passaic. 

9 -- FRANK C, OSMERS JR. (R), 49, Tenafly publisher, 
vs. Robert D. Gruen (D), 30, Teaneck attorney. 
PETER W. RODINO JR, (D), 47, Newark attorney, 
vs. G. George Addonizio (R), 57, Belleville at- 
torney. 

HUGH J, ADDONIZIO (D), 42, Newark businessman, 
vs. Chester K, Ligham(R), 48, East Orange attorney. 
ROBERT W. KEAN (R), 63, Livingston businessman, 
vs. Irving L. Hodes (D), Newark. 

ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI (D), 45, Jersey City busi- 
nessman, vs. Norman H, Roth (R), Jersey City. 
T. JAMES TUMULTY (BD), 43, Jersey City attorney, 
vs. Vincent J, Dellay (R), West New York. 


New Mexico, 4 


GOVERNOR: JOHN F, SIMMS (D), Santa Fe, vs. Edward L, 
Mechem (R), Albuquerque. 
SENATE: No election. 
HOUSE: At Large -- JOHN J, DEMPSEY (D), 77, Santa Fe 
businessman. 
At Large -- ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ (D), 54, Santa Fe 
attorney. 
At Large -- Forrest Atchley (R), Mount Dora. 
At Large -- Dudley Cornell (R), Albuquerque. 


New York, 45 


GOVERNOR: No election, 
SENATE: Jacob K, Javits (R), New York State attorney general, 
vs. Robert F, Wagner Jr. (D), New York City mayor. 

HOUSE: 1 -- STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT (R), 35, Wainscott 
attorney, vs. T. Bronson O'Reilly (D), Shelter 
Island. 

2 -- STEVEN B, DEROUNIAN (R), 38, Roslyn Estates 

attorney, vs. Julius D’Amato (D), 40, New Hyde 
Park attorney. 


FRANK J. BECKER (R), 57, Lynbrook businessman, 
vs. Francis X, Hardiman (D), Long Beach. 

HENRY J. LATHAM (R), 48, Queens Village at- 
torney, vs. J.J. Perrini (D), Queens Village. 
ALBERT H, BOSCH (R), 48, Woodhaven attorney, 
vs. J.J. Quinn (D), St. Albans. 

LESTER HOLTZMAN (D), 43, Rego Park attorney, 
vs. A.,H. Buschmann (R), 43, Elmhurst attorney. 
JAMES J. DELANEY (D), 55, Long Island City at- 
torney, vs. Joseph Stockinger (R), Long Island City. 
VICTOR L. ANFUSO (D), 51, Brooklyn attorney, 
vs. Leon F, Nadrowski (R), Brooklyn. 

EUGENE J. KEOGH (D), 48, Brooklyn attorney, 
vs. Benjamin F, Feldman (R), Brooklyn. 

EDNA F, KELLY (D), 50, Brooklyn, vs. Abraham 
Sher (R), Brooklyn. 

EMANUEL CELLER (D), 68, Brooklyn attorney, vs. 
Henry D. Dorfman (R), Brooklyn. 

FRANCIS E, DORN (R), 45, Brooklyn attorney, vs. 
Donald L, O’Toole (D), 54, Brooklyn attorney, ex- 
Rep. 1937-53. 

ABRAHAM J, MULTER (D), 56, Brooklyn attorney, 
vs. Joseph Moriber (R), Brooklyn. 

JOHN J. ROONEY (D), 53, Brooklyn attorney, vs. 
J.P, Lefkowitz (R), Brooklyn. 

JOHN H, RAY (R), 70, Staten Island attorney, vs. 
Ralph Di lorio (D), Stater Island. 

ADAM C, POWELL JR, (D), 48, New York City 
minister, vs. Joseph A, Bailey (R), New York City; 
and, Formington Taylor (Lib.), 57,New York City 
Civil Service. 

FREDERIC R, COUDERT JR. (R), 58, New York City 
attorney, vs. Anthony B. Akers (D), New York City. 
JAMES G, DONOVAN (D-R), 58, New York City 
attorney, vs. A.E, Santangelo (D), New York City. 
Leonard Farbstein (D), New York City, vs. Maurice 
G, Henry Jr. (R), New York City. 

Milton H, Adler (R), New York City, vs. Ludwig 
Teller (D), New York City. 

HERBERT ZELENKO (D), 50, New York City at- 
torney, vs. Dalton J, Shapo (R), 50, New York City 
attorney. 

JAMES C, HEALEY (D), Bronx, vs. Henry Rose (R), 
Bronx; and, David I. Wells (Lib.), Bronx. 

ISIDOR DOLLINGER (D), 53, Bronx attorney, vs. 
Philip Myer (R), Bronx; and, Hyman Formowitz 
(Lib.), Bronx. 

CHARLES A, BUCKLEY (D), 66, Bronx business- 
man, vs. Harold Grosberg (R), Bronx; and, Elias 
Rosenblatt (Lib.), Bronx. 

PAUL A, FINO (R), 43, Bronx attorney, vs. E.A, 
Cunningham (D), Bronx; and, Bernard Tobacman 
(Lib.), 38, New York City accountant. 

Julia L. Crews (D), 56, Scarsdale housewife, vs. 
Edwin B, Dooley (R), Mamaroneck. 

RALPH W. GWINN (R), 72, Bronxville lawyer and 
farmer, vs. William D, Carlebach (D), Yonkers. 
KATHARINE ST, GEORGE (R), 60, Tuxedo Park, 
vs. William H, Mauldin (D), New York City. 

J. ERNEST WHARTON (R), 57, Richmondville at- 
torney, vs. Vincent de Gennaro (D), Poughkeepsie. 
LEO W. O’BRIEN (D), 56, Albany journalist, radio 
and television commentator, vs. Robert E, Gray, 
(R), Rensselaer. 

DEAN P. TAYLOR (R), 54, Troy attorney, vs. 
Theodore A, Knapp (D), 62, Saratoga attorney. 
BERNARD W. KEARNEY (R), 67, Lake Pleasant 
attorney, vs. R. Joseph Giblin(D), Schenectady; and, 
Frank Blood (Lib.), Schenectady. 

CLARENCE E, KILBURN (R), 63, Malone business- 
man, vs. Louis C, Britton (D), Constableville. 
WILLIAM R, WILLIAMS (R), 72,t Cassville farmer, 
vs. Edwin L, Slusarczyk (D), Remsen. 

R, WALTER RIEHLMAN (R), 57, Tully business- 
man, vs. Thomas J. Lowery Jr. (D), Syracuse; and 
Benjamin A, Copley (Lib.), Syracuse. 
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36 -- JOHN TABER (R), 76, Auburn attorney, vs. Lewis 
S. Bell (D), Interlaken. 

37 -- W. STERLING COLE (R), 52, Bath attorney, vs. 
Francis P, Hogan (D), Hornell. 

38 -- KENNETH B, KEATING (R), 56, Rochester at- 
torney, vs. Reed Harding (D), Rochester. 

39 -- HAROLD C. OSTERTAG (R), 60, Attica business- 
man, vs. William H, Mostyn (D), Rochester. 

40 -- WILLIAM E, MILLER (R), 42, Lockport attorney, 
vs. A, Thorne Hills (D), Lockport. 

41 -- EDMUND P. RADWAN (R), 45, Buffalo attorney, 
vs. Edward P, Jehle (D), Buffalo. 

42 -- JOHN R. PILLION (R), 52, Lackawanna attorney, 
vs. James B. Kane Jr. (D), Buffalo; and David E. 
Gundlach (Lib.), Ebenezer. 

43 -- DANIEL A, REED (R), 81, Dunkirk attorney, vs. 
T. Joseph Lynch (D), Andover. 


North Carolina, 14 


GOVERNOR: LUTHER H. HODGES (D), Leaksville, vs. Kyle 
Hayes (R), North Wilkesboro, 
SENATE: SAM J, ERVIN JR, (D), 60, Morganton attorney, vs. 
Joel A, Johnson (R), Four Oaks. 
HOUSE: 1 -- HERBERT C, BONNER (D), 65, Washington busi- 
nessman, vs. Zeno O, Ratcliff (R), Pantego. 
2 -- L.H, FOUNTAIN (D), 43, Tarboro attorney. 
3 -- GRAHAM A, BARDEN (D), 60, New Bern attorney, 
vs. Joe Reynolds (R), Clinton, 
4 -- HAROLD D, COOLEY (D), 59, Nashville attorney. 
5 -- Joe New (R), King, vs. Ralph J. Scott (D), 51, Dan- 
bury attorney. 
6 -- CARL T, DURHAM (D), 64, Chapel Hill pharmacist. 
7 -- C, Dana Malpass (R), Wilmington, vs. Alton Lennon 
(D), 50, Wilmington attorney, ex-Sen. 1953-55. 
8 -- A, Paul Kitchin (D), Wadesboro, vs. Fred Myers 
(R), Wilkesboro. 
9 -- HUGH Q. ALEXANDER (D), 45, Kannapolis at- 
torney, vs. A.M, Miller (R), Salisbury. 
10 -- CHARLES RAPER JONAS (R), 52, Lincolnton at- 
torney, vs. Ben E, Douglass (D), Charlotte. 
11 -- Basil Lee Whitener (D), 41, Gastonia attorney. 
12 -- GEORGE A. SHUFORD (D), 61, Asheville attorney, 
vs. Richard C, Clarke Jr. (R), Hendersonville. 


North Dakota, 4 


GOVERNOR: John E, Davis (R), McClusky, vs. Wallace E., 
Warner (D), Wahpeton. 

SENATE: MILTON R, YOUNG (R), 59, LaMoure farmer and busi- 
nessman, vs. Quentin Burdick (D), Fargo attorney. 

HOUSE: At Large -- USHER L. BURDICK (R), 77, Williston 

attorney. 

At Large -- OTTO KRUEGER (R), 66, Fessenden businessman. 
At Large -- Agnes Geelan (D), 60, Enderlin teacher. 
At Large -- S.B,. Hocking (D), 54, Devils Lake dentist and farmer. 


Ohio, 25 


GOVERNOR: Michael V, DiSalle (D), Toledo, vs. C. William 
O’Neill (R), Marietta. 
SENATE: GEORGE H, BENDER (R), 60, Chagrin Falls business- 
man, vs. Frank J, Lausche (D), Cleveland, governor. 
HOUSE: 1 -- GORDON H, SCHERER (R), 50, Cincinnati attorney, 
vs. Leonard D, Slutz (D), Cincinnati. 
WILLIAM E, HESS (R), 58, Cincinnati attorney, vs. 
James T. Dewan (D), 45, Cincinnati attorney. 
PAUL F, SCHENCK (R), 57, Dayton teacher and 
businessman, vs. R. William Patterson (D), 48, 
Dayton attorney. 
WILLIAM M, McCULLOCH (R), 55, Piqua lawyer, 
vs. Robert S, Cox (D), Celina. 
CLIFF CLEVENGER (R), 71, Bryan businessman, 
vs. George E. Rafferty (D), Napoleon. 
JAMES G. POLK (D), 60, Highland farmer and 
teacher, vs. Albert L, Daniels (R), Greenfield. 








Candidate List - 6 


7 -- CLARENCE J, BROWN (R), 63, Blanchester pub- 
lisher and farmer, vs. Joseph A. Sullivan (D), 34, 
Mount Sterling businessman. 

8 -- JACKSON E, BETTS (R), 52, Findlay attorney, 
vs. Robert M, Corry (D), Calion. 

9 -- THOMAS L, ASHLEY (D), 33, Waterville attorney, 
vs. Harvey G, Straub (R), Toledo. 

10 -- THOMAS A. JENKINS (R), 76, Lronton attorney. 

11 -- James P, Bennett (D), Warren, vs. David S, Den- 
nison Jr. (R), 38, Poland attorney. 

12 -- JOHN M. VORYS (R), 60, Columbus attorney, vs. 
Walter J, Shapter Jr. (D), 59, Columbus business- 
man. 

13 -- A.D. BAUMHART JR, (R), 48, Vermilion business- 
man, vs. J, P. Henderson (D), Elyria. 

14 -- WILLIAM H, AYRES (Rj, 40, Akron businessman, 
vs. Bernard Rosen (D), Akron. 

15 -- JOHN E, HENDERSON (R), 39, Cambridge attorney, 
vs. Herbert U, Smith (D), Marietta. 

16 -- FRANK T. BOW (R), 55, Canton attorney, vs. John 
McSweeney (D), 66, Wooster teacher and attorney, 
ex-Rep. 1949-51. 

17 -- J, HARRY McGREGOR (R), 60, West Lafayette con- 
tractor, vs. Robert W. Levering (D), Fredericktown. 

18 -- WAYNE L. HAYS (D), 45, Flushing farmer and 
teacher, vs. Joseph Miller (R), 33, Stenbenville 
teacher. 

19 -- MICHAEL J, KIRWAN (D), 70, Youngstown business - 
man, vs. Ralph E, Turner (R), Youngstown. 

20 -- MICHAEL A, FEIGHAN (D), 51, Cleveland lawyer, 
vs. John H, Fe (R), Cleveland. 

21 -- CHARLES A, VANIK (D), 43, Cleveland lawyer, vs. 
Charles H. Loeb (R), 51, Cleveland businessman 
and journalist. 

22 -- FRANCES P, BOLTON (R), 71, Lyndhurst teacher 
vs. Harry A, Blachman (D), 59, Cleveland Heights 
attorney. 

23 -- WILLIAM E, MINSHALL (R), 45, Rocky River 
attorney, vs. George A, Hurley (D), Lakewood. 


Oklahoma, 8 


GOVERNOR: No election. 
SENATE: A,S, MIKE MONRONEY (D), 54, Oklahoma City journ- 
alist, vs. Douglas McKeever (R), Enid. 
HOUSE: 1 -- PAGE BELCHER (R), 57, Enid attorney, vs. Harry 
D, Morelane (D), 
2 -- ED EDMONDSON (D), 37, Muskogee attorney, vs. 
Percy Butler (R), 52, Adair businessman. 
3 -- CARL ALBERT (D), 48, McAlester attorney, vs. 
Chapin Wallace (R), 54, McAlester businessman; 
and John R, Patrick (Ind.), McAlester. 
4 -- TOM STEED (D), 52, Shawnee journalist, vs. John 
L, Fuller (R), Oklahoma City. 
5 -- JOHN JARMAN (D), 41, Oklahoma City attorney, 
vs. Hobart H, Hobbs (R), Oklahoma City. 
6 -- Fred L, Coogan (R), Sayre, vs. Toby Morris (D), 
56, Lawton lawyer, ex-Rep. 1947-53. 





Oregon, 6 


GOVERNOR: ELMO SMITH (R), Salem, vs. Robert D. Holmes 
(D), Gearhart. 

SENATE: WAYNE MORSE (D), 56, Eugene lawyer, farmer and 
educator, vs. Douglas McKay (R), 63, Salem, former Secretary 
of Interior, businessman, 

HOUSE: 1 -- WALTER NORBLAD (R), 48, Stayton attorney, vs. 

Jason Lee (D), 41, Salem attorney. 

2 -- SAM COON (R), 53, Baker cattle rancher, vs. Al 
Ullman (D), Baker businessman. 

3 -- EDITH S, GREEN (D), 46, Portland teacher, vs. 
Phil J, Roth (R), 36, Portland attorney. 

4 -- HARRIS ELLSWORTH (R), 57, Roseburg newspaper 
editor, vs. Charles O, Porter (D), Eugene 
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Pennsylvania, 32 


GOVERNOR: No election. 

SENATE: JAMES H, DUFF (R), 73, Carnegie attorney and former 
governor, vs. Joseph S, Clark Jr. (D), 55, Chestnut Hill lawyer, 
former Philadelphia mayor. 

HOUSE: 1 -~ WILLIAM A. BARRETT (D), 60, Philadelphia real- 

tor, vs. A.J, Cammarota (R), Philadelphia. 

2 -- Robert F, Frankenfield (R), Philadelphia, vs. Mrs. 
William T. Granahan (D), Philadelphia, wife of late 
Rep. 

JAMES A, BYRNE (D), 50, Philadelphia funeral di- 
rector, vs. Charles H. Sporkin (R), Philadelphia. 
EARL CHUDOFF (D), 49, Philadelphia attorney, 
vs. Horace C, Scott (R), Philadelphia. 

WILLIAM J. GREEN JR. (D), 46, Philadelphia in- 
surance broker, vs. James M, Schissler (R), Phila- 
delphia. 

HUGH SCOTT (R), 56, Philadelphia attorney, vs. 
Herbert J. McGlinchey (D), 52, Philadelphia busi- 
nessman, ex-Rep. 1945-47. 

BENJAMIN F, JAMES (R), 71 t, Rosemont artist, 
vs. William A, Welsh (D), Swarthmore. 

Willard S, Curtin (R), 51, Morrisville attorney, vs. 
John P. Fullam (D), Fairless Hills. 

PAUL B. DAGUE (R), 58, Downington electrical 
engineer, vs. Edward G, Wilson (D), Lancaster. 
JOSEPH L. CARRIGG (R), 55, Susquehanna at- 
torney, vs. Jerome P, Casey (D), Scranton. 
DANIEL J. FLOOD (D), 53, Wilkes-Barre attorney, 
vs. Enoch H. Thomas Jr. (R), Shavertown. 

IVOR D. FENTON (R), 67, Mahanoy City physician, 
vs. George G. Lindsay (D), Tremont attorney. 
SAMUEL K, McCONNELL JR, (R), 55, Wynnewood 
investment banker, vs. Alfred M. Klein (D), Phila- 
delphia. 

GEORGE M, RHODES (D), 58, Reading businessman 
and labor representative, vs. Thomas K. Leinbach 
(R), Shillington. 

FRANCIS E. WALTER (D), 62, Easton attorney, vs. 
George M. Berg (R), Northampton. 

WALTER J. MUMMA (R), 66, Harrisburg business- 
man, vs. Guy J. Swope (D), 64, Harrisburg account- 
ant, ex-Rep. 1937-39. 

ALVIN R. BUSH (R), 63, Muncy businessman, vs. 
Dean R, Fisher (D), Williamsport. 

RICHARD M, SIMPSON (R), 56, Huntingdon at- 
torney, vs. Ross E, Herschberger (D), Bedford. 
JAMES M. QUIGLEY (D), 38, Camp Hill attorney, 
vs. S. Walter Stauffer (R), 68, York businessman, 
ex-Rep. 1953-55. 

JAMES E. VAN ZANDT (R), 58, Altoona business- 
man, vs. John R, Stewart (D), Altoona. 

AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY (D), 73, Greensburg busi- 
nessman, vs. Herbert O. Morrison (R), Scottdale. 
JOHN P, SAYLOR (R), 48, Johnstown attorney, 
vs. Joseph C, Dolan (D), Johnstown. 

LEON H. GAVIN (R), 63, Oil City, vs. Grace M, 
Sloan (D), Clarion. 

CARROLL D. KEARNS (R), 56, Farrell educator, 
vs. William D, Thomas (D), Sharon. 

FRANK M, CLARK (D), 41, Bessemer chief of police, 
vs. Sidney L., Lockley (R), 48, New Castle business- 
man. 

THOMAS E, MORGAN (D), 50, Fredericktown sur- 
geon, vs. I, Willits McCaskey (R), 49, Venetia at- 
torney. 

JAMES G, FULTON (R), 53, Dormont attorney and 
publisher, vs. Kenneth L, Stilley (D), Clairton. 
HERMAN P. EBERHARTER (D), 64, Pittsburgh 
attorney, vs. Richard C, Witt (R), Pittsburgh. 
ROBERT J, CORBETT (R), 51, Pittsburgh publisher 
and teacher, vs. Joseph A, Guerrier (D), Bracken- 
ridge. 

ELMER J. HOLLAND (D), 62, Pittsburgh business- 
man, vs. Ross V. Walker (R), Pitcairn. 
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Rhode Island, 4 


GOVERNOR: DENNIS J, ROBERTS (D), Providence, vs. Chris- 
topher Del Sesto (R), Providence. 
SENATE: No election. 
HOUSE: 1 -- AIME J, FORAND (D), 61, Cumberland journalist, 
vs. Samuel H, Ramsay, East Providence. 
2 -- JOHN E, FOGARTY (D), 43, Harmony, vs. Thomas 
H, Needham (R), Warwick. 


South Carolina, 8 


GOVERNOR: No election. 
SENATE: OLIN D, JOHNSTON (D), 60, Spartanburg attorney, vs. 
Leon T, Crawford (R), Clemson. 
STROM _THURMOND (D), 54, Aiken attorney and 
farmer. (Resigned seat in April to submit candidacy to primary.) 
HOUSE. 1 -- L, MENDEL RIVERS (D), 51, Charleston attorney. 
2 -- JOHN J, RILEY (D), 61, Sumter businessman. 
3 -- W.L BRYAN DORN (D), 40, Greenwood farmer. 
4 -- ROBERT T, ASHMORE (D), 52, Greenville attorney. 
5 -- Robert W, Hemphill (D), Chester. 
6 -- JOHN L, McMILLAN (D), 58, Florence. 


South Dakota, 4 


GOVERNOR: JOE FOSS (R), Sioux Falls, vs. Ralph Herseth (D), 
Houghton. 

SENATE: FRANCIS P, CASE (R), 60, Custer rancher, vs. Ken- 
neth Holum (D), Groton. 

HOUSE: i -- HAROLD O, LOVRE (R), 52, Watertown attorney, 

vs. George S. McGovern (D), 34, Mitchell teacher. 

2 -- E.Y, BERRY (R), 54, McLaughlin lawyer, editor and 

publisher, vs. Tom Eastman Jr. (D), Rapid City. 




















Tennessee, 1] 


GOVERNOR: No election. 
SENATE: No election. 
HOUSE: 1 -- B. CARROLL REECE (R), 67, Johnson City attorney, 
vs. Ray Bright (D), Kingsport. 
2 -- HOWARD H, BAKER (R), 54, Huntsville attorney. 
3 -- JAMES B, FRAZIER JR. (D), 66, Chattanooga at- 
torney, vs. P.H. Wood (R), Chattanooga. 
4 -- JOE L, EVINS (D), 46, Smithville attorney. 
5 -- J. PERCY PRIEST (D), 56, Nashville teacher and 
journalist, vs. George S, Spence (R), Nashville. 
6 -- ROSS BASS (D), 38, Pulaski businessman. 
7 -- TOM MURRAY (D), 62, Jackson attorney. 
8 -- JERE COOPER (D), 63, Dyersburg attorney. 
9 -- CLIFFORD DAVIS (D), 59, Memphis attorney. 


Texas, 24 


GOVERNOR: Price Daniel (D), 46, Liberty attorney, Senator, vs. 
William R, Bryant (R), Sherman. 
SENATE: Special election to be held to fill vacancy created by 
Sen. Daniel when elected governor. 
HOUSE: 1 -- WRIGHT PATMAN (D), 63, Texarkana attorney. 
2 -- JACK B, BROOKS (D), 34, Beaumont attorney. 
3 -- Lindley Beckworth (D), 43, Gladewater attorney, 
ex-Rep. 1939-53, vs. R.E. Kennedy (R), Kilgore. 
4 -- SAM RAYBURN (D), 74, Bonham attorney. 
5 -- BRUCE ALGER (R), 38, Dallas businessman, vs. 
Henry Wade (D), Dallas. 
6 -- OLIN _E, TEAGUE (D), 46, College Station postal 
employee. 
7 -- JOHN DOWDY (D), 44, Athens attorney. 
8 -- ALBERT THOMAS (D), 58, Houston attorney, vs. C, 
Anthony Friloux Jr. (R), Houston. 
9 -- CLARK W, THOMPSON (D), 60, Galveston business - 
man. 
10 -- HOMER THORNBERRY (D), 47, Austin attorney. 
11 -- W,R, POAGE (D), 57, Waco attorney. 
12 -- JAMES C, WRIGHT JR, (D), 34, Weatherford busi- 
nessman. 
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13 -- FRANK IKARD (D), 42, Wichita Falls attorney. 

14 -- John Young (D), Corpus Christi. 

15 -- JOE _M, KILGORE (D), 38, McAllen attorney. 

16 -- J.T. RUTHERFORD (D), 36, Odessa attorney, vs. 
Charles H. Gibson (R), El Paso. 

17 -- OMAR BURLESON (D), 50, Anson attorney. 

18 -- WALTER ROGERS (D), 48, Pampa attorney. 

19 -- GE IN (D), 56, Lubbock attorney. 

20 -- PAUL KILDAY (D), 56, San Antonio attorney. 

21 -- O,C, FISHER (D), 53, San Angelo attorney. 

At Large -- MARTIN DIES (R), 56, Lufkin attorney. (Has an- 

nounced he would seek Daniel’s Senate seat.) 


Utah, 4 


GOVERNOR: George D. Clyde (R), Salt Lake City, vs.L.C. Rom- 
ney (D), Salt Lake City. 





SENATE: WALLACE F, BENNETT (R), 58, Salt Lake City busin- 
nessman, vs. Alonzo F, Hopkin (D), 


HOUSE: 1 -- HENRY A, DIXON (R), 66, Logan businessman, vs. 
Carlyle F, Gronning (D), Milford, 
2 -- WILLIAM W. DAWSON (R), 53, Salt Lake City at- 
torney, vs. Oscar W. McConkie Jr. (D), Salt Lake 
City. 


Vermont, 3 


GOVERNOR: JOSEPH B, JOHNSON (R), Springfield, vs. E, Frank 
Branon (D), Fairfield. 

SENATE: GEORGE D. AIKEN (R), 64, Putney farmer, vs. Ber- 
nard G. O’Shea (D), Swanton. 


HOUSE: At Large -- WINSTON L, PROUTY (R), 50, Newport 
businessman, vs. Carnille E, St. Amour, St. Albans. 


Virginia, 12 
GOVERNOR: No election. 
SENATE: No election. 


HOUSE: 1 -- EDWARD J, ROBESON JR, (D), 66, Warwick busi- 
nessman, vs. Horace E, Henderson (R), 39, Wil- 
liamsburg businessman. 

PORTER HARDY JR. (D), 53, Churchland business - 
man-farmer, vs. William R, Burns (R), Norfolk. 
J. VAUGHAN GARY (D), 64, Richmond attorney, 
vs. Royall E, Cabell Jr. (R), Richmond. 

WATKINS M, ABBITT (D), 48, Appomattox attorney. 
WILLIAM M, TUCK (D), 60, South Boston attorney 
and farmer, vs. Jackson L, Kiser(R), Galax attorney. 

6 -- RICHARD H, POFF (R), 33, Radford attorney, vs. 
John L. Whitehead (D), Radford. 

-- BURR P. HARRISON (D), 52, Winchester attorney, 
vs. A.R, Dunning (R), Front Royal. 

8 -- HOWARD W, SMITH (D), 73, Broad Run attorney, 

- vs. Horace B, Clay (R), Ashland. 

9 -- W, PAT JENNINGS (D), 37, Marion businessman, 
vs. William C, Wampler (R), 30, Bristol, journalist, 
ex-Rep. 1953-55. 

10 -- JOEL T, BROYHILL (R), 37, Arlington businessman, 
vs. Warren [D, Quenstedt (D), Alexandria attorney. 








Washington, 9 


GOVERNOR: Emmett T, Anderson (R), Tacoma, vs. Albert D, 
Rosellini (D), Seattle. 


SENATE: WARREN G. MAGNUSON (D), 51, Seattle attorney, vs 
Arthur B, Langlie, Seattle, former governor. 


HOUSE: 1 -- THOMAS M, PELLY (R), 54, Seattle businessman, 
vs. James B, Wilson (D), Seattle. 


Candidate List - 8 


2 -- JACK WESTLAND (R), 52, Everett attorney and 
businessman, vs. Payson Peterson (D), Snohomish. 

3 -- RUSSELL V. MACK (R), 65, Hoquiam publisher, 
vs. Al McCoy (D), olympia. 

4--HAL HOLMES (R), 54, Ellensburg teacher and 
farmer, vs. Frank LaRoux (D), Walla Walla. 

5 -- WALT HORAN (R), 58, Wenatchee businessman, vs. 
Tom Delaney (D), Spokane. 

6 -- THOR C, TOLLEFSON (R), 55, Tacoma attorney 
vs. John T, McCutcheon (D), Steilacoom. 

At Large -- DON MAGNUSON (D), 45, Seattle journalist, vs. 

Philip Evans (R), Seattle. 


West Virginia, 8 


GOVERNOR: Rep. Robert H. Mollohan (D), 47, Fairmont, vs. 
Cecil H, Underwood (R), Sistersville. 


SENATE: William C. Marland (D), 38, Glen Rogers, governor, 
attorney, vs. Chapman Revercomb (R), 61, Charleston attorney, 
ex-Sen. 1943-49. 


HOUSE: 1 -- Arch A, Moore Jr. (R), Moundsville, vs. C, Lee 
Spillers (D), Wheeling. 

2 -- HARLEY O. STAGGERS (D), 49, Keyser teacher, 
vs. Mrs. Davis Elkins (R), Morgantown. 

3 -- CLEVELAND M, BAILEY (D), 70, Clarksburg edi- 
tor and teacher, vs. Daniel L. Louchery (R), 
Clarksburg. 

4 --M.G, BURNSIDE (D), 54, Huntington businessman 
and professor, vs. Will E. Neal (R), 81, Huntington 
physician, ex-Rep. 1953-55. 

5 -- ELIZABETH KEE (D), 57, Bluefield journalist, vs. 
William H. Sanders (R), Princeton. 

6 -- ROBERT ©. BYRD (D), 38, Sophia, vs. Cleo S. 
Jones (R), Charleston. 


Wisconsin, 12 


GOVERNOR: William Proxmire (D), Madison, vs. Vernon W. 
Thomson (R), Richland Center. 


SENATE: ALEXANDER WILEY (R), 72, Chippewa Falls lawyer, 
banker, businessman, farmer, vs. Henry W. Maier (D), Mil- 
waukee. 


HOUSE: 1 -- LAWRENCE H, SMITH (R), 64, Racine attorney, 
vs. Gerald T. Flynn (D), Racine. 

2 -- Robert W. Kastenmeier (D), Watertown, vs. Donald 
E, Tewes (R), Waukesha. 

3 -- GARDNER R, WITHROW (R), 64, La Crosse busi- 
nessman, vs. Norman M, Clapp (D), Lancaster. 

4 -- CLEMENT J, ZABLOCKI (D), 44, Milwaukee tea- 
cher, vs. William J, Burke (R), Milwaukee. 

5 -- HENRY S, REUSS (D), 44, Milwaukee lawyer, lec- 
turer, writer, vs. Russell Wirth Jr. (R), Milwau- 
kee. 

6 -- WILLIAM K, VAN PELT (R), 51, Fon du Lac busi- 
nessman, vs. Rudolph J. Ploetz (D), Sheboygan. 

7 -- MELVIN R, LAIRD (R), 34, Marshfield business- 
man, vs. Kenneth E, Anderson (D), Stevens Point. 

8 -- JOHN W. BYRNES (R), 43, Green Bay attorney, 
vs. Milo Singler (D), Shiocton. 

9 -- LESTER R, JOHNSON (D), 55, Black River Falls 
attorney, vs. Arthur L. Peterson (R), Eau Claire. 

10 -- ALVIN E, O’KONSKI (R), 52, Mercer teacher 
and businessman, vs. Carl E, Lauri (D), Superior. 


Wyoming, 3 
GOVERNOR: No election. 
SENATE: No election. 
HOUSE: At Large -- E.KEITH THOMSON (R), 37, Cheyenne at- 


torney, vs. Jerry O'Callaghan (D), 34, Laramie tea- 
cher and journalist. 
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1956 Campaign Statements 





Congressional Quarterly will reprint major speeches and 
statements of Presidential and Vice Presidential candidates and 
campaign leaders during the 1956 Presidential campaign. Where 
possible, full texts are printed. 


REPUBLICANS 


These are the major statements of Republican campaigners 
for the week ending Sept. 26: 


DWIGHT EISENHOWER 


Following isthe completetext of a Sept. 25 speech by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower at Peoria, Ill., in which he outlined his views on 
farm policy: 


Fellow Americans: 

The gracious hospitality of the people of Illinois is heart- 
warming indeed. I deeply appreciate your cordial greeting. 

Especially I thank your chief executive -- Governor Stratton. 
1 like a man who, when anything goes wrong in government cleans 
up fast. That is the way Governor Stratton works. 

I am glad to see here one who has become my good friend -- 
Sen. Everett Dirksen. He’s a tough fighter -- and I ought to know. 
These last four years, every time I have asked his help he has 
given it wholeheartedly, and our program in Congress is the better 
for it. Ourcountry needs Everett Dirksen back in the United States 
Senate. 

| have had another good visit here with Peoria’s own son -- 
Robert Michel. I hope he wiil soon represent this Congressional 
district. And I hope a lot of other Republicans join him in the 
Congress. 

| want to talk facts with farm people tonight. Of course, I do 
not address them as a group apart. In the broad sweep of govern- 
mental activity, they want the same things all Americans want. 

They want a government that is honest and thrifty, high in 
principle, fair in practice. They want an America of widening 
opportunity for all its citizens. And they want an America able 
to save and to guard the peace. 

And they want all, not just some, of these things -- for all 
these things are vital to the kind of America in which we believe: 
An America whose prosperity flourishes in time of peace. 

No farmer -- no citizen -- really believes in any theory of 
our nation divided into sealed compartments -- so that a political 
promise made in one area is not supposed to be heard in another. 
No farmer -- nor anycitizen -- will trust politicians who go to the 
cities to denounce inflation and come to the country to promise 
loose credit. 

Nor will any citizen trust any politician who promises ex- 
panded governmental expenditures, reduced taxes and -- at the 
same time -- a balanced budget. 

Let us -- I repeat -- talk facts -- and begin with a little 
recent history. 

For almost 10 years, as farmers’ costs have gone up, year 
after year farm prices have gone down. There are two exceptions 
when prices went up. One was thetragic year when Korean battle- 
fields provided the kind of market that noone wants. The other is 
this year. And this year, there is no war. 

What mainly caused that long, discouraging decline? 

One thing only: Political expediency in Washington, D.C, -- 
the refusal of high officials after World War II, to help farmers 
readjust their production to the needs of peace. 

What were the results? 

For one -- Uncle Sam himself took up farming. Synthetic 
farmers behind Washington desks started telling farmers allover 
again what crops to plant -- how much to grow -- the amount to 
market -- the price to charge. You know, farming looks mighty 
easy when your plow is a pencil, and you're a thousand miles 
from the corn field. 

Vast surpluses buried away in government warehouses -- 
those too are results of politicking at the farmers’ expense. 
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For the farmer -- for all of us -- what have these results 
meant? 

These things: 

The value of the government stockpile of farm surpluses 
climbed to $9 billion, 

The cost of storage alone has been $1 million a day -- with 
farmers helping to pay the bill. 

And these surpluses, by holding down farm prices, last year 
cost farm people some $2 billion. 

Beyond these things, we must credit the Democratic farm 
programs with an historic achievement. 

You remember that in 1951 farm prices started back down in 
the very middle of the Korean war. In late 1952 -- the war still 
on -- farm prices suddenly dropped faster than in any like period 
in recent history. 

It takes rare talent to force farm prices down in the middle of 
a war. In NovemberI think farmers will see that that accomplish- 
ment gets its just reward. 

You remember where agriculture was four years ago when the 
opposition political party still had to perform as well as talk. 
Here is where it was: Farm prices diving -- production unbal- 
anced -- world markets shrinking -- surpluses soaring -- farm- 
ers discouraged -- and farm boys, many of them, in foxholes in 
Korea. 

And yet, some politicians say that -- tocounteract the poisons 
spread by the old farm programs -- farmers ought to swallow the 
same programs all over again. 

That line of thinking suggests to me again Abe Lincoln’s old 
story about a fence and apig. The fence was so crooked that every 
time the pig went through it, he came out the same side he went in. 

Lately it seems that some people have gone the pig one better. 
On price supports they’ve come out on both sides of the fence. 


PROGRESS IN 45 MONTHS 


So looking back to our starting point, I’d say we have come 
pretty far in 45 months. I offer a few facts to support that state- 
ment. 

We freed peacetime agriculture from programs designed for 
war. 

We eliminated stifling wartime controls. 

We attacked the menacing surpluses -- head-on. 

We regained lost markets. 

We helped the lowest-income people in agriculture. 

We brought social security for the first time to operators 
of family farms. 

We refunded to farmers the $60 million-a-year Federal tax on 
farm gasoline. 

We started the great St. Lawrence Seaway project -- the 30- 
year dream of midwestern farm families. 

We built a new program to meet the special needs of the dust 
bow] and the great plains. 

We strengthened the sound farm programs. 

And -- we turned prices back up -- without a war. 

These accomplishments, important in themselves, mean a 
start -- a good start -- on the great great job ahead of us. 

I have two things to say about this beginning. 

First, the old price-depressing Democratic farm programs 
stayed in effect right up to harvest last year. Relentlessly they 
drove prices down as they had for yearsbefore. Eighty-five per- 
cent of the price decline after the Korean war inflation came while 
rigid price supports were still in effect. Our opponents today are 
criticizing the mess that they themselves left behind. 

Second, recent developments prove that the clean-up part of 
our job is well onits way. Now agriculture again has assurance of 
a good future. 

Part of that assurance comes from our new soil bank. By 
stopping overproduction, the soil bank will stop more surpluses 
from building up. That’s a great victory for every farmer and 
every taxpayer in America. 

By withdrawing lands from cultivation, the soil bank conserves 
priceless soil for the future. That’s avictory for every citizen in 
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the land. By providing special payments, the soil bank protects 
farmers’ income while we use up the surpluses already on hand. 
Mark up another victory for the farmer. 

This year the soil banx is retiring over 12 million acres and 
earning a half million farmers more than $260 million. When next 
year it retires 40 to 50 million acres, overproduction will start 
coming under control. That means better times for every farmer. 

The opposition had a political field day on the soil bank. | 
asked for it on Jan. 9. Afterthat, I asked -- time and again -- for 
speed. In April the opposition passed a jumbled up bill ruinous to 
farmers, | vetoed that political grabbag and requested a workable 
program. This too was held up -- hardly by accident -- until after 
spring planting was done. That unnecessary delay cost farmers a 
full year in getting rid of the surpluses -- their $2 billion mill- 
stone. We moved promptly toshore up farm income until we could 
make up for the time lost by the opposition politicking. The Ad- 
ministration raised 1956 price supports for wheat, corn, rice and 
dairy products, and extended the price support program to corn 
not under acreage control in the commercial area. 

Some in the other party claim they thought of the soil bank 
first. I don’t know what difference it makes. But thinking about it 
is mighty little help. The opposition had 20 years in power to pass 
it. Instead they built up surpluses -- so they went in exactly the 
opposite direction. 

Now, what about the huge surpluses already on hand? 

We have worked long and hard to regain world markets lost 
or dried up when we took office. 

By June, 1954, farm exports were up 4 percent, the following 
year, 7 percent more; last June, another 11 percent. Last year 
we moved $2.7 billion worth of government stocks -- a record 
amount, That was three times the amount moved in 1952 by our 
fast-talking, slow-acting opposition. With one exception -- cotton 
-- peacetime shipments of farm products are now the highest in 
30 years. 

The surpluses are in use at home, too, Today five million of 
our people get government-owned food. Eleven million school 
children are served by the school lunch program. Low cost milk 
is going to more than 62,000 schools. We have greatly expanded 
these programs. We will expand them still more. 

All this adds up to one important fact; the toughest problems 
-- lost markets, overproduction, surpluses -- are giving way. 
Now opening up for farm people are brighter peacetime prospects 
than they have had for years. 


OTHER ADVANCES 


Other dramatic advances add strength to those prospects. 

First is our new rural development program to help the 
lowest income families in farming. The old rigid price support 
programs have always by-passed these 1% million families while 
helping big business farming get bigger. We are helping these 
neglected families get part-time jobs -- easier credit -- special 
training -- technical advice -- community guidance, This program 
promises low-income families a better future than they have ever 
known. 

Last January I asked the Congress to study limiting the price 
support payments toany one individual. Some individual payments 
run over a million dollars. The opposition in Congress decided 
against any limitation -- too busy, | suppose, just talking about the 
little farmer. 

And we expanded farm credit -- another reason for new con- 
fidence. Our new law is especially helpful to young folks, many of 
them veterans, who borrowed heavily to start farming a few years 
back. Today the farm credit program is the best in history. And 
farm people have more say now in farm credit management than 
ever before. 

The list of accomplishments goes on -- emergency help to 
farmers and ranchers suffering from such natural disasters as 
floods and droughts, broadened soil and water conservation, 
strengthened soil conservation districts, special programs to re- 
lieve market gluts of perishables -- and expanded research and 
education. 

Such are the things we have done toward rebuilding agricul - 
ture, so farm families can share fully inour country’s prosperity. 
In that effort we must make good use of that valuable tool -- price 
supports. 
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But let’s get this point clear: 

Rigidly fixing price supports at 90 percent of parity without 
regard to supply conditions -- and so encouraging surpluses that 
depress market prices -- is for the farmer, mockery and deceit. 
That kind of program compels drastic quotas, allotments, govern- 
ment regulation. It robs the farmer of a chance for full income 
parity. It is a program for politicians, not farmers. 

Full income parity is a full share inour country’s good times. 
In a free agriculture, farmers attain that kind of parity only in the 
market place. That’s what I spoke for at Kasson four years ago: 
The attainment of that full share for the farmer -- the preserva- 
tion of a free agriculture. That’s what | have been working for. 
I shall keep on working for it. 

And the facts show good progress. 

Today farm foreclosures are near an all-time low. 

Today more farm operators own their farms thanever before. 

Today the value of farm lands is at an all-time high. 

Today farm income is at a billiondollar rate above last year. 

And the long decline infarm prices has stopped. Prices today 
are higher than last April when I vetoed the farm bill. They are 7 
percent higher than last December. They are higher than a year 
ago when high rigid price supports still applied to the so-called 
basic crops. This, of course, is nofinal solution, But -- | repeat 
-- this is a good start in the right direction. 

Here are the ways we will continue in that same direction, 

We will use the new soil bank to its full potential to bolster 
farm prices, conserve our soil, and balance farm production. 

We will continue rapidly to use up our huge surpluses con- 
structiveiy at home and abroad. 

We will maintain price supports carrying the essential prin- 
ciple of flexibility both to avoid the hurtful effects of high rigid 
supports and to encourage the production of crops in short supply. 

We will keep the farm credit program, today the best in his- 
tory, adjusted to the needs of family farmers. 


EXPAND CONSERVATION 


We will carry forward our expanded soil and water conser- 
vation programs. 

We will use special programs to relieve periodic market con- 
gestion of perishable farm products. 

We will continue expanding the new rural development pro- 
gram, bringing long-denied opportunity to farm families on the 
lowest rungs of the economic ladder. 

We will continue emergency help to farmers and ranchers 
beset by natural disasters. 

We will keep expanding agricultural research to develop new 
crops, new uses, new markets. 

We will continue to strengthen such long-established, indis- 
pensable programs as rural electrification and rural telephone 
service. 

And we will keep doing all else that is fair and constructive 
-- all that is not political quackery -- to bring our farm people 
the- only kind of prosperity they want -- prosperity that can be 
enjoyed in time of peace. 

This final thought I want to leave with you. 

Tonight I have talked mainly of farming. But I realize that 
other things mean at least as much to you and to your family. 

I remind you of the contrast between today and the life we 
knew -- and the government we knew -- four years ago. In foreign 
policy and in farm policy -- in military affairs and in fiscal af- 
fairs -- in states’ rights and in civil rights -- in tax policy and in 
labor policy. 

Where there was confusion then, today there is sense and 
order, 

Where there was laxity, there is integrity. 

Where there was doubt, there is confidence. 

I believe these facts plainly mark the path of our Nation's 
progress. If you also believe this -- if you want to keep on this 
way, then each of you must do your part to the full in making your 
decision clear and emphatic. 

Whatever you believe, my fellow citizens, you know what your 
personal role in this coming decision must be: To register -- to 
get all your friends to register -- to vote -- to get all your friends 
to vote -- so that on Nov. 6 your voices -- the voices of all of you 
-~ will be heard. 
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Your decision can then assure and direct our progress in the 
years ahead -- progress inour farm life, and in our whole national 
life -- progress toward our great goal: The prosperity of our 


people, strong and free, in a world of peace. 


RICHARD NIXON 


Administration Economic Policies 


Following is the complete text of a Sept. 22 speech by Nixon 
at Colorado Springs, Colo., on the economic policies of the Eisen- 
hower Administration: 


I want to speak tonight on the issue which presents to the 
voters the most clear-cut choice of all in this campaign -- the 
economic policies of this Administration. Our political parties 
should not differ in their approach to the broad outlines of our 
foreign policy. We should not disagree on the necessity of op- 
posing Communism at home. We should be one in seeking an 
honest and efficient government. In these areas the choice is 
primarily one of leadership -- whether, for example, President 
Eisenhower or Mr. Stevenson is better qualified by experience 
and background to lead the nation toward a lasting peace. 

But when it comes to prosperity and the economic health of 
the nation we have sharp and real differences of opinion between 
the two candidates, | say between the two candidates rather than 
between the two parties because millions of Democrats, including 
many Democratic members of the Congress, support the Eisen- 
hower economic policies rather than those being advocated by 
Mr. Stevenson. 

Unfortunately, however, these Democrats are not running the 
show. It is quite obvious that Mr. Stevenson’s economic policies 
are being dictated by certain labor leaders, turned politicians, and 
by the intellectual advisors of his campaign organization, the 
Americans for Democratic Action. 

In 1952 Mr. Stevenson showed admirable statesmanship and 
independence in refusing to knuckle downtothis group in the fields 
of farm and labor policies, But from what he has said in the cam- 
paign uptothis time it appears that he now has completely accepted 
the economic policies of the Truman Fair Deal and has dressed 
them up in a new 1956 outfit. 

The voters, therefore, must decide on Nov. 6whether they want 
to go back to the policies they repudiated in 1952 or whether they 
want to continue the Eisenhower policies which have been in effect 
for the past four years. 

Tonight I would like to discuss this problem not in the mass 
terms of gross national product, corporate income, profits after 
taxes, etc., but in reference tothis simple and all-important ques- 
tion, Have the economic policies of this Administration been good 
for the average American family? 

Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Truman have made somevery serious 
charges against this Administration in the past few weeks. What 
all these charges add up to is that President Eisenhower and his 
Administration are interested only in the rich, notthe poor; in big 
business rather than small business; in employers rather than 
workers. 

Now, I could say exactly the opposite until | was blue in the 
face but it wouldn’t mean anything to you except that one side had 
claimed one thing and the other something else. But what does 
count is not what is said but what happens to wages, prices and 
taxes under an Administration. And I say on that score that no 
amount of misrepresentation, distortion or demagoguery can hide 
the fact that the great majority of Americans have had the best 
four years of their lives during the Eisenhower Administration. 

Consider, for example, those who make up the great bulk of 
the wealth producers in our population -- the 66.6 million Ameri- 
can wage earners. What does the wage earner want? He wants a 
job. He wants high wages. He wants purchasing power. He wants 
a security program for the future. Today America’s wage earn- 
ers have more jobs at higher wages withgreater purchasng pow- 
er, sounder security and fewer strikes than at any time in history. 
And they have peace to boot and a government they know they can 
trust. 

Here are some comparisons which bear out the statement | 
have just made. In 1948, Mr. Truman said: ‘‘You’ve never had 
itso good.’’ In 1948, the average weekly wage for factory workers 
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was $54. In 1956, the same factory worker is earning nearly $79 
a week. What is even more important, however, is that as the 
report of the American Federation of Labor for February, 1955 
said ‘‘These wage increases provided more of a gain in real wages 
than in other post-war years because they were almost entirely 
over the amount needed to compensate for the rise in the cost of 
living.’’ 

The wage earner who thinks he gets raises when his dollars 
are being cheapened is only being kidded. From 1944 to 1952 the 
wages of the average factory worker increased from $46 a week 
to $68 a week. This sounds good but when you adjust for price in- 
creases in that same period he didn’t get a raise at all, The actual 
purchasing power of his weekly take-home pay check declined two 
dollars during the seven-year period of the Truman Fair Deal. 

Compare this with what happened during the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration. He got an increase of $8 a week in real buying power 
in the last four years. By any standard of comparison, the 66.6 
million American wage earners have had it better under Eisen- 
hower than ever before and I believe that regardless to contrary 
views which may be expressed by a few union leaders, a majority 
of union members are going to vote for four more years of the 
same kind of government. 

Let us consider the miliions of white collar workers, pen- 
sioners and others living on fixed incomes. We can point with 
pride tothe fact that social security has been extended to 10 million 
not previously covered and unemployment insurance to four million 
not previously covered. But what is even more important to those 
who live on fixed incomes is that today they have real security 
rather than cut-rate security because we have a government which 
insists on a balanced budget and thereby insures a sound dollar, 

What this means can be seen when we realize that a man who 
saved a dollar and put it into social security, life insurance or gov- 
ernment bonds in 1942, received only 61 cents back when he retired 
in 1952. During the four years of the Eisenhower Administration 
the value of the dollar has varied less than one and one-half cents. 
To the 102 million Americans who have life insurance, the 70 
million who have social security, the over 40 million who have 
government savings bonds, this means that the dollars they save 
today will be worth a dollar five, 10, and 15 years from now pro- 
vided the sound fiscal policies of the Eisenhower Administration 
are continued. 


CHECK FARMER 


Consider the American farmers. The charge is being made 
that this Administra: is against the farmer and at best for the 
big farmer and against the small farmer. But let’s look at the 
record. In the 20 years of the Fair Deal and the New Deal, there 
was never prosperity on the farmexcept in wartime or as a direct 
result of war. We all know that surpluses are the basic cause for 
low farm prices. These surpluses were created by the crisis 
demands of war and by the rigid price supports which encouraged 
farmers to grow products that were not needed and could not be 
sold. No attack whatever was made on this problem during the 
Truman Administration. 

In this Administration we are boldly and imaginatively reduc- 
ing these surpluses by finding new markets abroad and at home and 
through the adoption of our soil-bank program. For the first time 
in a quarter of a century the American farmer is seeing a way to 
solve the surplus problem and to achieve the goal he wants, pros- 
perity in peacetime. And I am sure that when he compares the 
program of the Eisenhower Administration with the dreary alterna- 
tive offered by our opponents of going back to the policies which 
created the farm problem and never solved it, the American farm- 
ers will vote overwhelmingly for this Administration. 

I could give other examples but in summary this has been the 
effect of the Eisenhower economic policies. This Administration 
is now proving for the first time in nearly 25 years that we can 
have prosperity without war, full employment outside of uniform 
and security without regimentation and controls. We are proud 
of that record and we believe that the American people whom we 
represent are proud of it too. 

Let us examine now the eccnomic policies of the Truman so- 
called Fair Deal which Mr. Stevenson supports. They begin by 
putting government into the driver's seat in economic life. Gov- 
ernment makes the main decisions. Private business, labor, and 
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farming tag along but they are regulated, controlled, stimulated 
or repressed as the federal government chooses. In a nutshell, 
they do not trust American business, labor and agriculture to do 
a job on their own. They trytopit class against class. They side 
with labor as against business, with organized labor against unor- 
ganized labor, with small farmers as opposed to large farmers. 

This is how their program works in practice. 

If there is unemployment they say that the government should 
provide jobs. 

If schools or hospitals are needed, the federal government 
should build them. 

If one area of the country lags behind another, the federal 
government should straighten out the probiem, 

The answer to all problems is the same -- spending, controls, 
and centralizing of political power in the federal ,jovernment. 

Now what are the results of this approach? Let us admit at the 
outset that some of the programs of the New Deal and Fair Deal 
were good for the country. Certainly, the majority of Americans 
today support the Social Security Act; the protection of the con- 
sumer in the matter of pure foods, drugs and cosmetics; the pro- 
tection of labor’s rights toorganize; the regulation of securities 
exchanges; the needed powers given to the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. But all of these were only tools. If they were used rightly 
they could do a lot of. good. But if misused they might do a lot of 
harm. 

For example, let us see what happened with regard to their 
labor policy. Labor was protected in its right to organize. This 
was good. But certain labor leaders let power go to their heads. 
They called strikes that threatened to paralyze the nation. They 
ignored racketeering and dictatorship in their ranks. And some of 
them blinded themselves to the Communist influence in certain 
unions. 

As a result, the national interest demanded some regulation of 
these abuses. To do this the Taft-Hartley Act was passed over a 
Presidential veto with the support of a majority of both the Repub- 
licans and the Democrats in the House and the Senate. This is the 
law which Mr. Stevenson has pledged to repeal without offering any 
alternative for curbing grave abuses in labor relations. 


GOVERNMENT HAD ANSWER 


In summary, the New Deal, Fair Deal policies sounded good. 
All problems were solved by saying the government would provide 
the answer to everything. But the difficulty was that this simply 
did not work. And the most devastating proof of the truth of this 
statement is that in 20 years these policies were never able to pro- 
vide prosperity except during war or as a result of war. For 
example, in 1939 immediately before World War II there were nine 
million unemployed -- four times as many as there are today. In 
1950 immediately before the Korean war there were almost five 
million unemployed -- twice as many as there are today. 

For this reason the American people in 1952 decided to give 
President Eisenhower a chance to do what his predecessors had 
been unable to do -- provide prosperity in peacetime. These are 
some of the things he did in order to bring about this result. He 
removed controls that were strangling our industrial system. He 
gave American business and labor a chance to work out their own 
destinies. He pinned his faithonthe brains and initiative of ninety 
million American producers in factories and farms rather than 
on the planning of a few so-called experts in Washington offices. 
And his faith has been completely justified. 

There were many changes made in the nation’s economic 
policies during the past four years but Iam not going to bother you 
with the details. What I would particularly like to emphasize to- 
night is the really important change that this Administration made. 
I call it the idea of partnership. Our key idea was to encourage 
people to work together to do things themselves. 

Carrying out this idea we rejected three basic Truman Fair 
Deal ideas: That government should be a dictator over our eco- 
nomic life; the federal government should step in and try to solve 
all problems; that the government should promote class struggle 
and take sides in this struggle, 

Under this Administration, the government is a partner with 
the people -- not the boss. It deals with state and local govern- 
ments as mature agencies of their citizens, not as children to be 
led around by the hand. It promotes cooperation between business 
and labor; between farm and city. Wedo all these things because we 
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believe that hatred and strife weaken a nation but that 167 million 
Americans working together can accomplish anything we set out to 
do. This Administration is not opposed to business, or to labor, or 
to the farmers. It favors them all and it discriminates against 
none. We are not against little business or big business, but we 
are for good business. 

I have already spoken of the results of the application of these 
policies. Even the critics of this Administration agree that the 
United States is enjoying an era of unparalleled prosperity. 

But great as these results are, we are not satisfied. This is 
only the beginning. Let us look for a moment into the exciting 
future toward which the Eisenhower Administration is working with 
every resource at its command. We look forward to a future in 
which poverty will be a forgotten word in the United States. We 
want an economic system that brings comfort and even luxury to 
every American family. 

Our goals are more thanmere statistics. We could say that 
our hope is to double everyone’s standard of living in 10 years. 
We could promise two automobiles, three television sets, a better 
house and a dozen other comforts that could mean so much to every 
American, 

But I prefer to dwell on the human side of the story and say 
what all of this means to the average American citizen. 

Our first aim is to wipe out the remaining pockets of distress 
and economic discrimination in the United States. Even with our 
great prosperity there are a few who do not share equitably in the 
general progress. Certainly we must finish the work we have 
begun in wiping out farm surpluses, We must take positive steps 
jointly with state, local and private groups to help those areas 
which have suffered loss of industry. 

Another area of distress involves our so-called minority 
groups in this country. A substantially large portion of our poorer 
citizens are Negroes and Puerto Ricans. We have also the prob- 
lem of our migrant farm workers. The problems of these groups 
offer a real challenge to all of us. It is a challenge which was 
never met by New Deal, Fair Deal policies. We accept that chal- 
lenge. We believe that with our successful economic policies we 
can finish this job and abolish poverty in the United States. 

Our second great aim is to wipe out bitterness and class strug- 
gle in our nation. They do not belong here. They are leftovers 
from the socialism and class distinction of oldernations. We be- 
lieve in freedom and equality for all citizens. There are no clas- 
ses in the United States. In our economy of abundance there is no 
reason for one person to begrudge the wealth of another -- there 
is enough for all. 


GREAT PROGRESS 

This Administration has made great progress in wiping out 
the tensions that have divided Americans from one another. Be- 
cause we have favored all groups and opposed none we have broken 
down barriers erected by the extreme philosophies of the right and 
of the left. Our policies promote good will between business and 
labor. They show how both little and big business can prosper 
They help farmers without penalizing city dwellers. This is as it 
should be and we intend to keep it that way. 

Our third goal is to promote a new way of life in the United 
States -- better than we have ever had before. We will do this by 
unleashing the research facilities of our scientists and technicians 
so that new forms of production will evolve. Back-breaking toil 
and mind-wearying tension will be left to machines and electronic 
devices. We want man’s work to be pleasant so that he can go home 
each day with abundantenergy for enjoyingthe comfort and friend- 
liness of his family. We see the time not too far distant when we 
can have a four-day week and family life will be even more fully 
enjoyed by every American. 

These are not dreams or idle boasts, they simply are pro- 
jections of the gains we have made inthe last four years, We can 
do all these things if we have an Administration in Washington 
which does not say ‘‘let the government do it’’ but which adopts 
policies which will tap all the resources of our federal, state and 
local governments and which above all will unleash and encourage 
the ingenuity and the inventive genius of the American people. 

Finally, we hope to show the entire world the value of the 
philosophy that has led to our prosperity. I do not have a name 
which adequately describes it. It has beencalled the new capital - 
ism, the people’s capitalism or consumer capitalism. It has been 
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described as a philosophy of moderation or partnership. What- 
ever it is, it is something new and far better than anything the 
world has ever seen before. Communists are in awe of it. Visitors 
from older industrial countries are amazed at its results, 

Call it what you will, we have something new and good that has 
proved itself in action, Give itachance and the future will be un- 
believably prosperous. Cut down American industry, tie its hands 
behind its back with the tired old philosophies of the ADA and we 
will have the stagnation and bitterness that were the curse of the 
1930’s. Ours is the real progressive approach, Ours is the 
really forward look, 

If you believe in America’s greatness and trust in her future 
then stay on the truly liberal and progressive side. Vote for a 
President who has helped the little man instead of just talking about 
him. Stick with prosperity and progress. Keep the Administration 
that has gotten results. This November let us not go backward to 
depression and futility but let us march forward to the fulfillment 
of America’s destiny. 


Challenges Kefauver 


Following are verbatim excerpts from a Sept. 21 speech by 
Nixon at Spokane, Wash.: 


When I opened this campaign in Indiana Tuesday, I stated that 
we could not reply in kind to personal attacks made on us by our 
opponents. But I would be failing in my responsibility as the run- 
ning mate of the President to remain silent when our opponents 
misrepresent and distort the record of his Administration and when 
they question his sincerity and his devotion to the interests of the 
American people. An attack which I believe cannot be allowed 
to go unchallenged was made by Senator Kefauver on September 19 
when he said: ‘‘P resident Eisenhower has personally been working 
just as hard against the little people of this nation as those who 
surround him.’’ 

Any individual has a right to question whether any President’s 
programs are in the best interest of the American people. But I 
think that all of the people will resent this thinly veiled attempt to 
give the impression that the President of the United States is de- 
liberately working against a large segment of our population. 

If Senator Kefauver did not intend this vicious innuendo he 
should say so. In any event he should apologize to President 
Eisenhower and to the American people for these attacks. If he 
does not do so Mr. Stevenson should disassociate himself from 
him for such below-the-belt, low-road antics. 

I believe, too, that the great majority ofthe American people, 
regardless of party, will resent the Senator’s condescending and 
contemptuous reference to so-called ‘‘little people’’ in America. 
This attempt to divide Americans into classes and to set the in- 
terests of one class against another is an idea which is alien to 
everything in which we believe. 

Millions of people came to America to get away from the Old 
World concept that people should be divided intoclasses by reasons 
of wealth, birth or position. In this country we have rejected 
completely this idea which is so foreign toevery tradition that has 
made America great. 

I think the American people would be most interested to hear 
to whom our opponents are referring whenthey say that President 
Eisenhower has worked against the little people. 

He most certainly could not say that President Eisenhower has 
been working against the interests of the thousands of American 
boys who are not fighting in Korea because of the President’s 
leadership in foreign affairs. He cannot be referring tothe 66 
million American wage earners who have seen their wages in- 
creased by $50 per month since President Eisenhower took office. 

I do not see how he could be referring to the 10 million people 
who have been made eligible for social security during this Ad- 
ministration, or the 4 million who have acquired the protection of 
unemployment insurance. 

And it is most difficult to imagine that he could be referring 
to the 102 million people who have life insurance, the 70 million 
who have social security and the 40 million who have government 
savings bonds. They saw the value of the dollar they had saved and 
invested for the security of their future reduced from 1942 to 1952 
by almost 40 percent. During the past four years they have finally 
had an Administration which insured that the dollar they worked 
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for and saved today will buy a dollar’s worth of goods when they 
retire tomorrow, next year or 10 years from now. 

This type of talk is nothing more than a desperate tactic on 
the part of our opponents to cover up a fact that leaders of both 
labor and business -- publicly and privately have agreed upon -- 
that during this Administration we are experiencing an era of un- 
paralleled prosperity. George Meany, President of the AFL-CIO 
himself has said: ‘‘Labor has never had it so good.”’ 

What counts in the econoriic field is not what is said but what 
is done. Our opponents talk a good game but in 20 years they were 
never able to produce prosperity except during or as a result of 
war. What we have done in the last four years has given the lie 
to the vicious charge that this Administration has no heart, is not 
interested in the American wage earner, and is concerned only 
with the welfare of the rich and well born. 

In the past four years there have been situations when men 
who were rash or impulsive or inexperienced could have blundered 
the United States into war. We needed the best leadership the 
United States could produce to avoid that terrible catastrophe 
and we are fortunate that we had it in President Eisenhower and 
Secretary Dulles. 

There has been no time in American history when it was more 
essential to have leaders who have experience and judgment if we 
are to avoid disaster. 


DEMOCRATS 
ADLAI STEVENSON 


Following is the complete text of Stevenson's Sept. 22 speech 
at Newton, Iowa, on farm policy: 


I am glad, for several reasons, that the National Plowing Con- 
test takes place this yearhere in Iowa. It brings me, for one thing, 
very close to home. My farm -- which | see all too little any 
more -- is only a few hours’ drive East of here, and I don’t feel 
like a stranger in Iowa. 

And I’m glad -- if you don’t mind some politics (and I sure 
hope you don’t, for I’ve got some in mind!) -- to come here to lowa 
to express my sympathy to the lowa delegation to the Republican 
convention in San Francisco, You probably saw the story about how 
the agricultural inspectors wouldn't let the lowadelegates bring in 
fresh-cut cornstalks to wave at President Eisenhower. The in- 
spectors said they were afraid the corn might have some borers 
in it. Knowing my prejudices you won’t mind miy saying that so 
far as I could tell that was the only corn kept out of that convention 
and the only borers that didn’t get in! 

I am glad to be here, too, togreet my old friend Spike Evans. 
We both served in the Triple-A back in the early 1930s. That's a 
long time ago -- way back when the government in Washington was 
trying to help the American farmer. Spike Evans was one of the 
top men inthat heroic effort to save American agriculture from the 
ravages of the depression -- and 12 years of Republicans in Wash- 
ington. American farmers and all thecitizensof lowa owe Spike a 
great debt for what he did in those days, and they need his ability 
and experience in Washington now. In fact, they never needed it 
more. I am sure Isalutehimas your next Senator from Iowa. I’m 
glad also to greet Herschel Loveless. I feel sure you people are 
going to elect him your governor this fall. In addition to his own 
qualifications, Herschel Loveless has a great advantage in this 
election. Unlike his opponent he doesn’t have to repudiate his own 
national leadership to get a platform on which he can run. He 
stands for the same things that Estes Kefauver and I and the Demo- 
cratic party stand for. And that’s a fair break for everybody, in- 
cluding the American farmer. 

Four years ago at the plowing match at Kasson, Minnesota, 
both Mr. Eisenhower and I discussed the farm policy of our respec- 
tive parties. I'm sorry he isn’t here today, for | want to take up 
right where we left off that day four years ago. There are some 
chickens, frankly, that have been waiting a long time to come home 
to roost. Here they come! 

I want to start with Candidate Eisenhower’s own words at Kas- 
son. Here is what he said: 

‘*And here, and now, and without any ifs and buts, I say to you 
that I stand behind -- and the Republican party stands behind -- the 
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price support laws now onthe books. This includes the amendment 
to the Basic Farm Act, passed by votes of both parties in Congress, 
to continue through 1954 the price supports on basic commodities 
at 90 percent of parity."’ 

“‘And,’’ Candidate Eisenhower continued, ‘‘a fair share is not 
merely 90 per cent of parity -- it is full parity." 

And Candidate Eisenhower said the same thing many times 
during that campaign. At Brookings, South Dakota, on Oct. 4, 
1952, he said: ‘‘The Republican party is pledged to the sustaining 
of the 90 per cent parity price support and it is pledged even more 
than that to helping the farmer obtain his full parity, 100 per cent 
parity, with the guarantee in the price supports of * 

Those were not idle orcasual words. They were careful, cal- 
culated words. They were meant togetfarm votes. Yet the same 
man who uttered those words four years ago said in Washington 
three nights ago: ‘‘We mustneverin a spirit of partisan warfare 
treat the farmer as a kind of political prize to be fought for and 
captured!”’ 

What happened to those words of four years ago -- which could 
only have been designed to capture the farmer? 

First, President Eisenhower installed as Secretary of Agri- 
culture a man who did not believe in price supports. Then Secre- 
tary Benson put in charge of that program a man who, only a few 
months before, had condemned price supports as ‘‘modern so- 
cialism.’’ A committee loaded with bankers, manufacturers and 
processors went to work to see what should be done, or how little 
could be done. They paid no attention to Candidate Eisenhower’s 
promises. Also, they paid no attention to the farmers. 

I am not going to attack President Eisenhower’s motives. | 
am sure they are good and sincere. | am even willing to believe 
that he did not fully understand what he was saying to America’s 
farmers in 1952. But the President of the United States must be a 
responsible man. Secretary Benson was his hired man, and if a 
farm is mismanaged the farmer is responsible, not the hired man. 
We know that. And so should the President. 

On that day at Kasson, when Candidate Eisenhower talked about 
100 percent parity, prices actually were above 100 percent. Today 
the parity index is 82 --down18 points. Then corn was 97 percent 
of parity; it now is 82 percent -- down 15 points. Wheat was then 


83 percent of parity; it is now 79 -- down 4 points. Cotton was 110 
percent; it is now 87 --down23 points. Rice was 96 percent; it is 
now 77 percent -- down 19 points. 


ONE SUCCESS 


President Eisenhower has said that he will runon his record. 
This is his record on price supports, But there is one success in 
the record, Four years ago peanuts were 82 percent of parity; now 
they have gone up to 88 percent. This Administration has a fine 
record on peanuts! 

And something else has gone down -- the price of hogs. At the 
time of the Kasson speech, hogs were selling for $20.60 per hun- 
dred weight. Now they are $16.20 --down $4.40. To sum up, your 
prices are down, your overall costs are as high now as they were 
four years ago, and your credit is tighter. 

Two or three weeks ago at Sioux City, a farmer grabbed me 
by the arm and said it better than! can. ‘‘Governor,”’ he said, 
**I’m a dairy farmer and I know how to milk cows. But those Re- 
publicans are smarter than I am. They know how to milk farm- 
ers.”’ I told him they were even smarter than that -- only Re- 
publicans could keep the stock market up and the farm market down 
at the same time. They did it the last time they were in office with 
Hoover at the helm and they’re doing it again now. 

This talk about the Republicans not treating the farmer as a 
kind of political prize doesn’t square very well with the story that 
appeared recently in Fortune magazine -- a journal never suspect- 
ed of Democratic leanings, This story told of how a delegation of 
Republican Congressmen asked the Administration for a floor under 
hogs at $15.50 a hundred weight last January when they were sell- 
ing for about $11. And a high official said: ‘‘Gentlemen, do you 
want higher prices now or next November?”’ 

Why November? Well, the election is in November of course. 
Do the Republican politicians want higher prices in January or No- 
vember? That summarizes pretty well, | thought, the attitude 
toward the farmer of this Administration. First they say nothing 
can be done for the farmer but cut prices and reduce production 
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-- and also reduce farmers. Then, with an election approaching, 
they advance the soil bank proposal which they had rejected only a 
few months before, they raise the support prices they have long de- 
nounced, and they even offer $1.25 for unlimited corn production 
while hollering about ‘‘Democratic surpluses."’ Now after what 
happened at Kasson four years ago | don’t suppose we should be 
surprised about such brazen political expediency. But | must ob- 
ject when the President at the same time says from aloft -- we 
must never treat the farmer as a political prize. 

But let’s talk about the future, not the past. Let’s talk about 
what lies ahead. This year we have the best farm plank in our 
Democratic platform that any party ever had. It is a plank designed 
to establish not merely price parity but income parity -- a fair 
share of the national income for farmers. It spells out ways and 
means. It is one that farmers can understand. 

We propose to support basic commodities at 90% of parity. 

We propose to extend protection to perishables through a 
combination of direct production payments, marketing agreements 
and production adjustments. In this connection I would like to try 
production payments to encourage earlier marketing of hogs in 
the years when the runs are heavy. This may be a good way to 
help end the anxiety and anguish of violent price movements. We 
must have learned that it takes more thanwords and stopgap pur- 
chasing programs to end these periods of bankrupt prices our live- 
stock producers suffer so often. 

We will administer vigorously the soil bank, a good Democratic 
idea, And I would urge consideration of what could be called a 
“‘legume bank’’ to change the emphasis from reducing cash crop 
production to increasing acreage of soil-building crops. 

Senator Kefauver and I have many times talked about a 
broad program with a variety of methods to balance production and 
income; we are for them now; and we will be for them next Jan- 
uary. The first step is to stop and reverse the decline in farm 
prices. But that is not enough. We must go on to assure ample 
credit at fair rates to the farmer who has to borrow money. 


PROTECT ELECTRIC CO-OPS 


We must protect REA co-ops by safeguarding and using the 
preference clause, and by assuring them adequate funds for trans- 
missiou, generation and distribution. 

We must conserve the greatest asset we have interited -- the 
soil. I feel very strongly about this because I have seen the fright- 
ful desolation of erosion, over-grazing, deforestation and over-use 
in many regions of the world. We must strengthen the Agricultural 
Conservation Program and the Soil Conservation Service, restore 
the role of leadershiptothe conservation districts, restore the ad- 
ministration of agricultural programs to farmers, and take emer- 
gency measures when needed to prevent another Dust Bowl. 

And finally we must go to the root of the causes of farm dis- 
tress today -- the inability of people both at home and in foreign 
lands to buy the food that they need and that you can raise. In 1932, 
you remember, our grocery stores were bulging with food. Yet 
people were hungry. Today our warehouses are bursting, yet half 
the world goes to bed hungry. And in our country, many people on 
social security and on public assistance don’t have enough to eat. 
We speak of a surplus of milk -- but the children who need milk 
are not all in Calcutta -- there are plenty of them in Chicago, too. 

Abundance is not a blight but a blessing. At home, we can 
vastly expand our school lunch program. Did you know that less 
than one-third of all school-age children participate in this pro- 
gram? And we can launch a new food stamp program that will put 
food into the mouths of the many who need it. Abroad there is much 
we can do with food and fiber to the advantage of mankind and the 
USA, We can encourage voluntary relief agencites to distribute 
surplus foods, and we can create a world food bank and materials 
reserve to help the people of other nations. The recent agreement 
to furnish agricultural products to India seemed to me like a step in 
the right direction -- and| amglad the Administration is moving at 
last. Today we areconfronted not witha breakdown of our agricul - 
ture, but with a breakdown of imagination and leadership. What we 
need today is the concern and determination that wrought the agri- 
cultural revolution of the 1930s. 

So much for our program. This is what I propose at Newton 
in 1956; this is what we willdoin Washington. I am not ashamed of 
what I said at Kasson four years ago; and I will not be ashamed of 
what I have said at Newton today. 
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Obviously we can’t put our Democratic farm program into ac- 
tion now -- at least until next January. But there is something I 
can do right now, and I have done it time and again and will do it 
every chance | get. I meanexplaining the farmer's problems to the 
rest of the country. Andthis, think, is one of the farmer's great- 
est needs. Politicians tell him all toooften what he wants to hear 
about his troubles and their remedy, but all tooseldom are his 
troubles explained to other people -- the city people. 

As L have traveled around this nation, Ihave been deeply dis- 
turbed by the lack of understanding of thefarmer’s problems. The 
farmer needs spokesmen, in part because too many city people 
think of farmers as selfish malcontents forever demanding hand- 
outs from the sore-pressed taxpayers. This feeling has been ag- 
gravated by the Administration's setting city against country and 
country against city. 

For four years the Administration has dinned it into the ears of 
city people that their high living costs are the result of high rigid 
farm support prices. For four years now we have had an Adminis- 
tration dedicated to the proposition that the farmer is getting too 
much. In fact, last year one of Mr. Benson’s personal assistants 
said that the years of Democratic prosperity on the farm were -- 
and I quote him -- ‘‘adream world, and no one expected it to last.”’ 

I think it’s time somebody told the rest of the country the truth 
about farming. I want to tell the housewife that it isn’t the farmer 
who is getting the high prices she has to pay. She ought to know 
that while her market basket has been costing more and more your 
share of her food dollar has fallen from 47 cents in 1952 to 38 cents 
in 1956. I want to tell the man who works in the farm equipment 
factory -- or used to before it shut down -- that without a decent 
farm program, his job is gone for good. The man with the hard- 
ware store on Main Street already knows that when the farmer 
can’t buy a new stove for his wife, his store is in trouble. But ! 
want to say to the businessman who distributes stoves and shoes 
and wallpaper, and the manufacturer in a distant city who makes 
them, that the same thing applies to him. Every American has a 
stake in farm prosperity. I wanttosay to the American people that 
the farmer just isn’t getting afair shareof our national prosperity. 

Many people don’t fully understand the uncertainties of farming 
and necessity for price stability. They never stop to think that a 
farmer doesn’t know what price he will get when he plants a crop, 
or when he harvests it or even when he loads it on a truck and takes 
it to town. General Motors has built-in price supports. Suppose 
General Motors’ production depended on the weather; suppose it 
had to sell all its automobiles in three weeks; suppose it didn’t have 
the capital to hold its products off the marker. It would need pro- 
tection -- and from this present Administration it would get it! 


KNOW ABOUT AGRICULTURE 


There are many other facts lots more people should know about 
agriculture. They should know that forevery four dollars a farmer 
got in 1952 he now receives less than three. They should be told 
that asking farmers to accept less than a fair parity price is like 
asking wage earners to accept less than a fair minimum wage. 
They need to know what atight money policy really means to farm- 
ers -- that when dollars are scarce, they always leave the small 
town first. 

Our people need to understand that farmers, because of their 
isolation and other circumstances, have lagged behind American 
standards for schools, highways, medical care, libraries and many 
other things. They need to know that the per capita income of 
farmers has never caught up with that of city people -- a quarter 
of all farm families today have to get by on cash income of less 
than $1,000 a year. The ramshackle tenant house on worn-out 
land is a disgrace in the richest country on earth, just as is the 
city slum, and the time has come for an all-out attack on farm 
poverty. 

Finally, there is another thing that our people need to be told 
about farming, perhaps the most important thingofall. They read 
speeches like the one I’ve made today, and they think that farm 
policy is nothing but a lot of cold facts and figures. They don’t 
realize that farming is the way many Americans live, and that the 
family farm is the backbone of American agriculture, as it was 
once the backbone of American society. 

They don’t realize that on a family farm the most precious 
thing that’s raised is not corn or cattle but children -- children 
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who go to rural schools and rural churches and who will inherit the 
earth they live on and work in. People don’t realize that when 
the family farm is in trouble, more, much more, than dollars and 
cents is involved. What is involved is the whole fabric of Ameri- 
can rural life. The real tragedy of a farm depression like this 
one is the human tragedy of young people forced off the farm, 
cherished belongings put up for sale, of human heartbreak, of the 
end of a family’s chosen way of life. It is the tragedy of mounting 
debts, of ill-clad children, of men and women searching the skies 
for s:ains that never come, of black dustclouds rising in the west- 
ern sky. And all this is an American tragedy that we who travel 
the backroads can see too plainly. 

It is high time our growing urban population understood the 
economics and the realities of the farmer's situation. And I’m not 
sure a government as preoccupied with big business as this one can 
tell it, or willtell it, orcaneven understand it. I have tried to tell 
it because | think it is important that Americans understand one 
another; and I think that is the very special responsibility of can- 
didates for public office, especially the only office elected by all the 
people of our blessed land. But more than the farm program is in- 
volved in this election. We want to get on with improving our 
schools, our health, our social security, our roads, with strength- 
ening small business and developing our natural resources for the 
benefit of everybody -- with all the tasks which lie before us in the 
New America. And we will do it, with Democratic leadership, for 
these problems can be solved, just as the farm problem can, 
Where there’s a will, there’s a way, and because the Democratic 
party has the will, we’ll find the way. 

We hear much talk of peace thesedays. But you know as well 
as I that there is no real peace so long as half our tax dollars go 
for arms, so long as the world is filled with storm and steel. In 
the last four years our prestige in the world has suffered from a 
succession of erratic acts and slogans, threats, and bluster. Our 
emphasis has been on military pacts, not economic development in 
areas that crave peace and progress above all else. Nations the 
world around have come to question our intentions, our wisdom and 
our leadership. 

At a time when Communist influence is spreading, when the 
great irresistible current of nationalism is sweeping over the 
world, at a time whenthe old orderis changing dangerously before 
our very eyes, it is not enough to tell us to relax and that all is 
well; it is not enough to leave the image of America obscure, its 
purposes indistinct. Let’s present another, truer picture of Ameri- 
ca to the world: the picture of these peacef.! fields; the picture of 
the love of peace in the schools and churches of this tranquil, 
friendly land; the picture of the desire of all Americans to live in 
harmony with every neighbor. And let’sdo more; let’s use the re- 
sources that we have to build the true conditions of peace. In doing 
that, nothing we have is more important than the great abundance 
of the peaceful, productive fields of lowa and of the great heartland 
of America. 

The issue of peace is above politics, There is no peace party 
in the United States, just as there is no war party. No American 
wants war. I know that some Republican leaders are counting on 
selling themselves tothe farmers as the party of peace. They hope 
that this slogan will make farm people forget their farm record. 
But those who fool you on farm policy make a poor risk on foreign 
policy. 

Our God-given abundance is a strong weapon inour hands for 
spreading democracy and freedom at home and abroad, You who 
open the soil to the seed know the urge to abundance in nature's 
vast resources, Let us work together to spread its benefits, to 
build a higher and more meaningful standard of living for the gen- 
erations which will follow us on this land. 


Program for Older Citizens 


Following are verbatim excerpts from a Sept. 23 statement 
by Stevenson in which he outlined a program for the care of older 
persons: 


I believe that a good place to start on the New America pro- 
gram is the welfare of our older citizens. It is they who have 
contributed most to making America the landitis today. Yet they 
benefit least from its enrichment. 

We are doing more to meet our obligations to our older citi- 
zens today than we were a generation ago. The New Deal greatly 
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bettered the plight of the old, as it bettered the plight of every other 
group in the population. The goal of the New Deal years for older 
people was the achievement of ‘‘security.’’ The social security 
program, a landmark in our nation’s progress toward social re- 
sponsibility, was a substantial, though still incomplete, stride 
toward that goal. 

But ‘‘security’’ has meant only the minimum necessary to keep 
life in a body. The goals of the New America must go far beyond 
the guarantee of subsistence. The New America th:-ks in terms, 
not just of life’s preservation, but of its purpose. it looks, not just 
to man’s survival, but to his triumph. 

Our parents and grandparents deserve more than the privilege 
of eking out their last years in anxiety and privation. They deserve 
the comfort and gratitude which our abundant society is at last in 
a position to render them. | believe that the New America’s pro- 
gram for our older citizens must accept these three objectives: 

1. To enable a person to maintain his accustomed standard of 
living after the days of his regular employment have ended; 

2. To make available the facilities and services which are re- 
quired to meet the special needs of older people; 

3. To give purpose and significance tothe evening of people’s 
lives. 

And now, let’s look more closely at the facts which underlie 
these objectives, and at the ways by which we can move toward our 
goals: 

It will not do, as we think about the problems of growing old, 
to shrug our shoulders and say to ourselves that they have always 
been part of life’s inscrutable pattern. 

The fact is that within ourown generation science and medical 
skill have presented us with a tremendous enlargement of life’s 
experience. We are challenged today to use a new opportunity -- 
or to let it waste. 

Today there are in America 15 million men and women 65 
years old or older. This is five times as many as 50 years ago. 

Put it another way: When those ofus who are my age started 
to school, 50 years ago this month, only one person in 25 in the 
communities we lived in was 65 years old or older. Today the 
proportion is more than double this, or one in 12. 

Today, a man of 65 years old may expect, taking the average, 
13 more years of life; a woman, nearly 16 more years. 


INADEQUATE INCOMES 


With few exceptions, the incomes of older people are des- 
perately inadequate. Of every three people in America today who 
are 65 or older: one has no personal income of his own from any 
source; one has an income of less than $1,000 a year; only one has 
an income of more than that. 

Although there is a commonimpression te the contrary, care- 
ful studies show that most men and women want to keep on working 
after 65. Only one in eight stops work voluntarily and to enjoy 
leisure. Some of the others are compelled by reason of health to 
cease full-time activity. But for millions, ableto work and want- 
ing to do so but denied opportunity, age means -- more than any- 
thing else -- frustration. 

Low income is reflected in low living standards. In general, 
older people have poor housing. Much of it is dilapidated and lacks 
private bath, toilet and running water. Little new housing suited 
to the needs of older citizens is being built. Those over 65 are at 
a disadvantage in either renting or buying the kind of housing they 
need, 

Millions of older people suffer from poor health, many of them 
needlessly. Studies show that older people in the lowest income 
brackets have far more days of disability per year from chronic 
diseases than those whose incomes permit them to obtain early 
diagnosis and treatment. Patients over 65 who are admitted to 
hospitals remain twice as long as the typical patient. Many older 
citizens who are hospitalized could be better cared for and would 
be happier in more homelike surroundings, such as nursing and 
boarding homes or attractive and well-run homes for the aged. 
But there are not enough such institutions and many of the existing 
ones are substandard. 

The problem of mental health is especially serious. Between 
1900 and 1950, while our population was doubling, the number of 
patients in mental hospitals tripled. The number of patients who 
were 65 and older increased 10-fold! Now, one out of every four 
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patients in our mental hospitals is 65or more -- three times their 
proportion of the population, The average state mental institution 
is poorly prepared to receive these patients and does not have 
nearly enough psychiatrists, graduate nurses, and other trained 
personnel to provide good care. There is sickening irony in the 
knowledge that many older persons who are now in mental institu- 
tions probably should not be there at all; many could be rehabili- 
tated. They could be better cared for in other ways -- at home, 
in nursing or boarding homes, in homes forthe aged, or in special 
geriatric centers. What these older patients want is just what 
every patient wants. They want to get well rather than to have 
more care, They want to get back to a normal active, useful 
life. This is what we mean by rehabilitation. 

One man in four who is 65 or older is widowed. But because 
wives tend to outlive their husbands, more than half of the women 
over 65 know this terrible loneliness. Nearly 4,000,000 older 
citizens live away from any relative. Many of them feel unwanted; 
and they are driven by the pressures of modern life into a kind of 
social isolation. Our social service agencies are inadequately 
staffed to assist these people. And although some promising be- 
ginnings have been made, our communities have not developed the 
facilities and programs which would assist oider people in using 
their leisure time and drawing on the knowledge, and experience 
and companionship of other older people in ways useful to them- 
selves and the community as a whole. 


ALSO OPPORTUNITIES 


The difficulties | have just described are, happily, only one 
side of this picture, There are also opportunities. And although 
some of the problems are difficult, on others we can do much, | 
think the vast majority of Americans want progress -- for our- 
selves, for we will all be old someday, and for those who gave us 
the supreme gift of birth. 

Let me repeat that it seems to me essential that we set our 
goals high, that we measure them not by what we have to do as a 
minimum, not by what we think may salve our consciences, but 
by what we want to do, by what we know is right. 

First, as I have already suggested, | propose that we assert 
it boldly, as a basic article of belief, that in this age of abundance 
in this land of plenty, a person should be enabled to maintain, when 
life’s regular duties are completed, his or her accustomed 
standard of living. 

We long ago accepted this principle sofar as the week is con- 
cerned. We earn seven days’ living in five. We have more re- 
cently established it -- in terms of ‘‘paid vacations’ and ‘‘paid 
holidays’’ -- so far as the yearis concerned, Putting a lifetime's 
work on this basis is harder and in some ways different. But the 
principle is the sarne, and so is the goal. 

The individual must of course be expected to make, and will 
want to make, through savings, insurance, pension plans, and other 
arrangements available in a free economy, as large a contribution 
as possible to the achievement of this objective. 

I think we can and should do a good deai more to enlarge the 
earnings opportunities of older people. There is increasing evi- 
dence that in certain types of jobs older men and women can earn 
their way fully. 

We should promote extension of the principle, already enacted 
into law in one state, that there should be no discrimination on ac- 
count of age in employing people between 45 and 65. A man or 
woman in this age range who loses hisor her job today frequently 
finds it almost impossible to get re-employment. 

Congress, under Democratic leadership, recently eliminated 
age as a factor inemployment ofthe federal government. It seems 
to me appropriate for the government to at least encourage federal] 
contractors to develop employment opportunities forolder people. 

Recognizing that certain kinds of work can be better done than 
others by older people, we should develop much more extensively 
the training programs for older men and women which are now in 
operation in some states and local communities. 

To stimulate development of such programs and to give atten- 
tion to the problems of older persons generally, | recommend 
action on the proposal already made by Democ rats in Congress for 
the establishment of an Office of Older Persons’ Welfare in the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
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An Office of Older Persons’ Welfare will encourage and pro- 
mote activity in numerous important fields. It will study the spe- 
cial social needs of older people; the ways in which these needs are 
being met in our states and communities; and it will develop new 
approaches, It will stimulate the training of research workers 
and social service personnel. Incooperation with other agencies, it 
will promote research in the problems of aging and help to spread 
our growing knowledge of geriatrics. In brief, its task will be to 
develop a comprehensive attack on the problems of older people. 
It will have at its disposal the resources of all other agencies in 
the government which can be of help -- including the Federal 
Housing Administration, the offices responsible for job finding 
and job placement in the Department of Labor, the Public Health 
Service, and the Social Security Administration, among others. 
The Department of Agriculture, the Department of Labor, the 
Children’s Bureau have served well the interests of the groups 
they were established to help. Our older citizens surely deserve 
similar attention to their needs. 

Another step toward increasing the incomes and therefore the 
standard of living of our older people will be the revision of our 
retirement programs and policies totake account of the increasing 
work life of many individuals. 

Both in public and in private employment experimentation is 
now going on with more flexible retirement policies. A highly in- 
teresting semi-retirement plan established in at least one in- 
stance by collective bargaining, enables anolder employee to work 
part-time and thus to raise his income above Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance levels by the maximum amount. 

Democrats have introduced in the Congress legislation to per- 
mit retired persons toearnupto$2,000a year without loss of OASI 
benefits, instead of $1,200 as at present. Upward revision of this 
limitation appears desirable as a-way to encourage older persons 
to seek work and to obtain decent living standards through self- 
help and individual initiative. However, if this were done without 
taking other actions, particularly measures to maintain wage stand- 
ards, it might fail to accomplish its social objective. For ex- 
ample, as we have already discovered, some employers try to 
exploit the present law by hiring retired people at sub-standard 
wages. 


Action to protect the wage structure against such com- 
petition would therefore be necessary and further study will be 
needed to determine whether this and other problems can be met. 


REVIEW NEEDED 


I think it is time fora comprehensive review and redetermin- 
ation of the adequacy of existing OASI and Old Age Assistance 
benefits. It would be irresponsible politics to assert categorically 
that these benefits should be increased to a certain figure. How- 
ever, we all know that the cost of living is steadily rising and that 
benefits have failed to keep pace with these increased costs. 
Moreover, we are not thinking just of mere subsistence; we must 
think in terms of maintaining the improved standards of living 
that come with our constantly increasing productivity and rising 
wages. It is therefore high time that we take a good look at the 
socia! security benefit levels and work out whatever adjustments 
are found, on careful study, to be justified in the light of the needs 
of retired people -- taking also into account, of course, the needs 
of other groups in our society. Such an examination, I would urge 
upon the Congress. 

I want, however, to note inconnection with some of the recom- 
mendations I make here the necessity of keeping in mind two im- 
portant and related factors. One is the fact that proposals for 
increasing the supply of work for older people must be considered 
in terms of the amount of work available for the entire work force. 
We gain nothing ifthe result of putting anolder man to work is that 
a younger man becomes unemployed. Sowhenwe talk of enlarging 
work opportunities for older people the problem must be faced 
squarely as one of enlargement of the nation’s work force. We 
would only compound the problem if we were to force the older 
people into competition for jobs with the younger folk who are now 
bearing the costs of starting their homes and raising <heir children. 

The other factor is reflected in the action taken at the last 
session of Congress to reduce the age at which women are eligible 
for retirement benefits from 65 to 62, That people are able now 
to work longer, in terms of years, thanthey used to be is one side 
of the matter. The other is that an advancing technology may 
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eventually mean that the nation’s work can bedone in fewer years 
of each person's life. 

These considerations in no sense detract from the desirability, 
indeed the necessity, of making fuller provision than we now do for 
earnings or at least income opportunities for older people. But 
what they dois to suggest another whole dimension of this problem, 
a dimension that the advent of automation and atomic energy are 
even today opening up. One of tomorrow’s great challenges will 
be to make good use of what will very possibly be a greatly in- 
creased leisure. 

To face, in the spirit of the New America, the challenge of 
maintaining the standard of living and the work opportunities of 
older people is necessarily to face at the same time the challenge 
of increased leisure. 

2. Our second objective must be to make available the facil- 
ities and services which are required to meet the special needs 
of older people. 

There is a very great unmet need today for more housing 
designed and reserved for older people. We are past the point 
where ‘‘living with the children’’ is always a satisfactory way of 
later life -- from the standpoint of either the young folks or the 
old. It may be for someinsome circumstances. But it is clearly 
not the best solution for all families. What we want is a chance for 
each family to make a free choice, so that where the mother and 
father do live with the children, it is a decision that is not forced 
on them and where they, themselves, are not forced on each other, 

Careful studies show the need for federal financing of special 
housing for older people. Some of this must be public housing. | 
think we should explore, too, the possibilities of federal under- 
writing of housing projects of this kind financed primarily, or at 
least sponsored, by fraternal organizations, private charitable 
groups and labor unions. 

The other great need is for action, drastic action, on the health 
front. 

Under the Hill-Burton Survey and Construction Act the federal 
government has begun to provide hospitals for the chronically ill, 
non-profit nursing homes, geriatric clinics and rehabilitation ser- 
vices. This program is moving far more slowly, however, than 
it should. The Republican Administration has used only a small 
part of the funds voted by the Congress for these purposes. 








INSURANCE NEED 


A further grave need is for insurance to meet the costs of 
medical and hospital care. Older people most need such protec- 
tion, and they are the least able to afford it. Only 12 percent of 
those over 65 years of age have hospital insurance, as compared 
with 60 percent in other age groups. 

I shall urge a thorough investigation by Congress of the pos- 
sibility of adding a program of hospital insurance for the old to the 
present Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance system. I think we 
must consider carefully, too, the various suggestions which have 
been made for the encouragement, possibly the underwriting in one 
way or another, of private programs of comprehensive health in- 
surance which preserve the private patient-doctor relationship. 
It is particularly important, so far as older people are concerned, 
to take action in this area because most private plans are now 
closed to older people. We do not want compulsory insurance -- 
but neither do we want older people to be involuntarily excluded 
from voluntary plans. 

Finally, in this area, | urge the immediate and substantial 
expansion of our programs for research intothe causes and cures 
of the diseases which are the accompaniment of so many people’s 
later years. 

3. Our third objective must be to give purpose and significance 
in broad terms, to life’s later years. 

Let us think of this as the framework of our broader purpose 
within which the action of government is taken. For I expect that 
a great many older people, asked what they want most, would 
answer to the effect ‘‘That life seem worthwhile, that it continue 
to offer a chance to grow in one way or another and to be part of 
things.’’ Or, as an older lady said to me this Spring: ‘‘We just 
want to be wanted.’’ 

It does seem to me part of the idea of the New America is a 
climate in which these intangible, even indefinable, needs and 
wants of individuals will be recognized, respected, even anticipated. 
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I suspect, for example, that 50 years from now -- and perhaps 
much sooner -- we will look at the ‘‘problem’’ of old-age less as 
one of preserving earnings opportunities than as one of using 
leisure purposely and satisfyingly. This will probably aifect not 
only our employment and retirement policies, nor even just our 
housing and health programs, but our educational policies as well. 


Integration Statement 


Following is the complete text of a Sept. 25 statement by Ste- 
venson at Little Rock, Ark., on integration of public schools: 


Change has brought great opportunities, and it will bring more. 
Yes, and change also brings grave problems, and these too are the 
concern of the national community, acting through the national gov- 
ernment, There is today acritical divisionof national opinion re- 
garding recognition of the common rights of American citizens of 
different racial origins. This division is reflected in the Demo- 
cratic party -- necessarily reflected because, unlike our opposi- 
tion, ours is a national party which has its roots in every section of 
the country. 

I find reason for great encouragement inthe fact that the Dem- 
ocratic party has risen above this division. Here is the promise, 
the assurance, that the nation too will rise above this division. 
The Supreme Court of the United States has determined unani- 
mously that the Constitution does not permit segregation in the 
schools. As you know, for I have made my position clear on this 
from the start, I believe that decision to be right. 

Some of you feel strongly tothe contrary, But what is most im- 
portant is that we agree that once the Supreme Court has decided 
this constitutional question, we accept that decision as law-abiding 
citizens. 

Our common goal is the orderly accomplishment of the result 
decreed by the Court. | said long ago and | stand now squarely on 
the plain statement, adopted in the Democratic platform, that ‘twe 
reject all proposals for the use of force to interfere with the or- 
derly determination of these matters by the courts.’’ The Court's 
decree provides for the ways and means of putting into effect the 
principle it sets forth. I am confident that this decision will be 
carried out in the manner prescribed by the courts. I have re- 
peatedly expressed the belief, however, that the office of the Presi- 
dency should be used to bring together those of opposing views in 
this matter -- to the end of creating a climate for peaceful ac- 
ceptance of this decision. 


ESTES KEFAUVER 


Following are verbatim excerpts from a Sept. 22 speech by 
Kefauver at Yakima, Wash.: 


I note that my opponent, the new -but-not-so-different Mr. Nix- 
on, demanded that I apoligize because I have been telling the people 
what | thought they already knew -- namely that President Eisen- 
hower has favored special interest and that he is just as respon- 
sible as the rest for the manner in which this Administration has 
been working against the interest of the little people of the nation. 
Under our Constitution, | think I should point out to Mr. Nixon that 
all executive powers are vested inthe Presidency. He has the right 
to hire and fire. He has the appointive powers of his Administra- 
tion. Therefore, he is responsible for the activities of his Admin- 
istration. 

Mr. Nixon wanted to know who the little people are that Gen- 
eral Eisenhower and his Administration has been working against. 
I will be glad to inform him by detailing some -- not all by any 
means -- of the acts of this Administration which have been detri-~ 
mental to the welfare of the small business, working and farming 
people. 

1. General Eisenhower promised 90 to 100 percent of parity 
for the farmers when he was acandidate for election. Immediately 
thereafter he forgot his promise and inaugurated the sliding scale. 
Was that good for the small farmers? 

2. The Eisenhower-Benson program has liquidated 400,000 
family-sized farms. Here Mr. Eisenhower was working against 
the little people. 

3. The first thing General Eisenhower did was pass off a cam- 
paign debt by giving away the oil-rich tidelands of the Nation. This 
revenue could have gone to the schools of the nation. Did that help 
the little children? 
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4. Under the Eisenhower Administration, small business 
profits are down 50 percent. The rate of failures is up 20 percent. 
Is that good for small business? 

5. Under the Eisenhower Administration, 100 of the largest 
corporations get 68 percent of the value of all defense contracts. 
Is that helpful to small business? 

6. And -- speaking of small business -- don’t forget that the 
Eisenhower Administration fought the equality of opportunity bill, 
designed to strengthen the Robinson-Patman Act and give inde- 
pendent business a fair chance to compete. Was that a friendly 
attitude toward small! business? 

7. Running for election, General Eisenhower said he was going 
to take the ‘‘strike busting provisions out of Taft-Hartley."’ Not 
only has Taft-Hartley been untouched, unrevised and unrepealed, 
but the National Labor Relations Board has been stacked with anti- 
union members. Is that helpful to the ‘‘little feliow’’? 

8. President Eisenhower fought hard te prevent Congress 
from enacting the $1 minimum wage, although ever since he has 
been trying to take credit for its passage. This may be claim 
jumping, but is it a way to help the little man? 

9. Although stockholders, income rose 24 percent during Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s incumbency, the average person's take-home 
pay increased only 8 percent. At the same time General Motors 
profits went up 113 percent. Does this help the little fellow? 

10. The Administration’s idea of a tax relief bill was one 
which gave 91 percent of the tax reliefto corporations and upper- 
income families. The rest of the people got only 9 percent relief. 
Does that help the average or little family? 


HELLS CANYON 


11. You people here in the Northwest remember very well 
what happened to Hells Canyon. Instead ofa great and imaginative 
plan of development which would have utilized its full resources, 
this Administration wanted to turn it over to Idaho power com- 
panies for wasteful development. This would profit the private 
utilities -- but not the ordinary citizen 

12. When campaigning, General Eisenhower said under his 
Administration TVA would be operated at ‘‘maximumefficiency.” 
Then he personally ordered the Dixon-Yates contract, which 
would have destroyed this magnificent development. Was that 
good for the little people? 

13. There have been no new multiple-purpose dam starts 
since the Eisenhower Administration came to power. The phoney 
‘partnership theory’’ has yet to produce a single kilowatt of pow- 
er. Is this good for the little people -- or for the nation? 

14. The REA co-operatives have had their supply of power 
threatened by infringement on their preference rights. Does this 
help the agency which has done so much for the small farmer? 

15. They withdrew crop insurance from the counties where the 
drouth was most severe and where the insurance was most needed. 
Does that help the little fellow? 

16. Without notice to the public, Secretary Benson raised the 
interest rates on disaster loans from 3 percent to 5 percent. Did 
that help the little farmers, stricken by drouth and floods? 

17. President Eisenhower fought against increasing social se- 
curity benefits for the disabled and lowering the eligibility age 
for women from 65 to 62. Is this the act of a humanitarian Ad- 
ministration? 

18. Vice President Nixon voted against applying the Bacon- 
Davis Act to the road projects. Did that help the little working 
man? 

19. The development of commercial uses of atomic energy 
has been staiied on dead center. Does that help the people of this 
nation who dream of a secure future, abundantly fed by the power 
of the new atom? 

20. Under the Eisenhower Administration, the industrial 
merger rate jumped 92 percent over the last three Democratic 
years, and the bank merger rate more than doubled. The Eisen- 
hower Administration cut outlays to fight monopoly 16 percent be- 
low Democratic levels. Does this help small business? 

21. The original Eisenhower Cabinet -- nine millionaires in- 
cluding the president ofGeneral Motors, twobigGM _ auto dealers, 
two Wall Street corporation lawyers, a bank treasurer and two 
officials of corporations with assets of over $100 million. Does 
this sound like an Administration representing the little fellow? 
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22. Although there is a drastic shortage of classrooms and 
teachers, the Eisenhower Administration did nothing for several 
years until, with an election coming up, it finally propesed an 
‘*inadequate’’ aid to education bill in 1955, and killed a good Dem- 
ocratic bill in 1956. Is this in the interest of the little people? 

23. A Congressional committee disclosed in 1955 that 10 or 
13 key changes in U.S. power policies adopted by the Interior De- 
partment had been drafted by a lobbyist for Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company. Is this the way to protect the consumer? 

24. The Eisenhower highway programcalled for financing new 
roads through special high-interest rate bonds and would have 
meant paying at least $2.7 billion in needless interest payments 
to bankers. Is this an Administration interested in special 
interests? 

25. The Eisenhower Administration set up an 18-man study 
commission to study the housing problems, It contained 10 bank- 
ers and other money lenders, and five real estate men. The 
commission recommended higher interest rates. Is this the way 
to formulate a policy of low-cost housing for the little man? 

i could, of course, go on. There are so many examples of 
the disregard of the Eisenhower Administration for the ordinary, 
every-day problems which beset the people of the nation. But 
i think I have made my point. 

Douglas McKay, now running for the Senate in Oregon, but 
then President Eisenhower's Secretary of Interior, spoke for the 
entire Eisenhower-Nixon Administration when he blurted out, ina 
speech to the U.S, Chamber of Commerce in 1953: ‘‘We’re here 
in the saddle as an Administration representing business and 
industry.”’ 

This, of course, is the true spirit of the present Repubiican 
Administration. It is a big business, big money kind of government. 
The people don’t need Defense Secretary Wilson totell them what’s 
good for the country. They know that what’s good for the country 
is a change of administration. 


Farm Speech in South Dakota 


Following are verbatim excerpts from a Sept. 24 speech by 
Kefauver on farm policy at Mitchell, S.D.: 


Unlike President Eisenhower when he speaks to farmgroups, 
I’m going to make you a farm speech. I’m willing to talk face-to- 
face with farmers about farm problems. I noticed that President 
Eisenhower spoke to the farmers over in lowa last weekend at the 
National Plowing Contest. But he didn’t talk about farming -- he 
just chatted with them. Icanwellunderstand why. If you’ve made 
fine promises and then broken them, it’s better to discuss those 
matters over television thousands of miles away. 

I'd like to refresh your memories, if| may, about some of the 
things candidate Eisenhower promised the farmers when he was 
running for election in 1952. Of course, I’m sure that you don’t 
need me to remind you what he’s done since then. You can tell 
from your mortgage books and your bank records. | want to read 
you a report from the Associated Press that was printed in news- 
papers in every part of the country when candidate Eisenhower 
spoke at the same National Plowing Contest four years ago. The 
report reads: 

‘‘Dwight D, Eisenhower made his bid for the important farm 
vote Saturday with a plan which he said would guarantee present 
price supports for another two years and then would lead to higher 
prices for the farmers....Eisenhower said the farmers’ returns 
must be boosted from the present 90 percent of parity to a full 100 
percent...But in ways that would minimize government control and 
protect farmers’ independence,”’ 

That was candidate Eisenhower’s promise. What was Presi- 


dent Eisenhower's performance? Returns to farmers have not been. 


‘‘boosted from the present 90 percent of parity to a full 100 per- 
cent,"’ Returns to farmers have dropped as low as 80 percent of 
parity. He forgot 100 percent of parity ~ and he forgot 100 percent 
of the farmers. 

Candidate Eisenhower made a direct promise to give stronger 
supports to the feed grains that are suchimportant crops in South 
Dakota. He said in his speech at Kasson, Minnesota, and I quote 
him verbatim: ‘‘.,,the nonperishable crops so important to the 
diversified farmer - crops such as oats, barley, rye, and soybeans 
--should be given the same protection as available to the major 
cash crops.”’ 
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That was candidate Eisenhower’s promise. What was Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s performance. The performance was a direct 
violation of the promise. Instead of giving these crops ‘‘the same 
protection,’’ he did exactly the opposite - he made the difference 
greater than ever. He put these cropson the sliding scale just as 
fast as the law allowed within a few months after taking office. 
The Administration started cutting price supports forthese crops. 
Within three years, the Eisenhower Administration has: 

Cut the support price of barley from $1.24to 93 cents a bushel. 

Cut the support price of oats from 80 cents to 59 cents a 
bushel. 

Cut the support price of rye from $1.43 to $1.16 a bushel. 

Cut the support price of soy beans from $2.56 to $2.04 a bushel. 

Candidate Eisenhower promised ‘‘greater protection’’ for the 
producers of cattle and hogs and dairy and poultry producers. Here 
is what the Associated Press reported: ‘‘He called for a wider 
range of farm crop supports. Including ‘greater protection’ for 
producers of perishable products such as meat, milk, eggs, fruits, 
and vegetables.’”’ 

He gave no protection at all to most of them. 

The Eisenhcwer Administration cut supports for dairy prod- 
ucts from 90 percent of parity to only 75 percent. The price of 
milk in South Dakota has dropped from $4 a hundred pounds four 
years ago to only $3.80 last month. The price of butterfat dropped 
from 73 cents a pound to 58 cents. 

Milk cows averaged $250 each four years ago, but were worth 
only $140 a head in South Dakota last month. Think of what this 
has done to the young veterans just beginning farming, who have 
had their investments almost wiped out in a few disasterous Re- 
publican years. 

HOG PRICES 


Last winter, hog prices dropped to only 50 percent of parity. 
Yet the Eisenhower Administration did nothing to protect hog 
producers. Secretary Benson said prices should be left alone, be- 
cause low prices would force farmers to cut production of hogs. In 
effect, he gave the packers notice that he wouldn't do anything to 
prevent them from cleaning up on a panicked hog market. The 
packers really did clean up too. Their profits increased as much 
as eight times over the years before. 

All through 1953 and 1954 and 1955, President Eisenhower 
cheerfully watched Ezra Taft Benson slide farmers deeper and 
deeper into debt. He stuck right byhim, and cheered him on. The 
economic disaster that fastened itself upon our farm families left 
President Eisenhower unshaken in his determination to keep his 
back turned against his own campaign promises. For many farm- 
ers, the natural disaster of drought came to afflict them, along 
with the unnatural disaster of Ezra Taft Benson. And the million- 
aire-dominated Eisenhower Administration raised the interest rate 
on disaster loans to these farmers from 3 percent to 5 percent. 
Not satisfied with this, they withdrew crop insurance protection 
from farme:s in the counties that were afflicted worst by the 
douth -- in other words, from the very farmers who needed it the 
most, 

The Eisenhower Administration is seeking to plow under what 
it considers the ‘‘surplus’’ farm families and it finds farmers who 
have unusually hard luck with the weather, Ezra Benson gives them 
an extra kick or two. Now | have been talking about President 
Eisenhower --~- but, as you know, my specific opponent in this elec- 
tion is Richard Nixon. I believe youknow where he stands on farm 
issues. His stand is onthe record. For 10 years in Congress and 
in the Senate, Nixon voted consistently against farm price supports, 
soil conservation, REA and other legislation to help agriculture. 

Just last spring, Mr. Nixon, in his office of Vice President, 
cast a vote to break atie inthe Senate and thereby killed 90 percent 
of parity for wheat, Of course, any Vice President might become 
President. Oneofthe most sober questions that you will have to ask 
yourselves in the election is this. Do you want to take a chance on 
Richard Nixon becoming President of the United States? 

We are firmly committed to the farm plank in the Democratic 
party’s platform. It is the best farm plank in American history. 
Farm leaders from one end of the country to the other have told 
us so. Our platform commits the Democratic party toachieve 100 
percent of parity prices for agriculture. Adlai Stevenson and I 
stand on that pledge. We mean what we say, and we will keep our 
promises to the farmers. 
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Capitol Quotes 





@ GOVERNMENT BONDS -- ‘‘During the past three 
and a half years, U.S, government bond prices have 
reached the lowest levels in a quarter of a century 
and interest rates have been at their highest levels.... 
The simple answer is that in the past three years 
the risk of investing in U.S. government bonds has 
increased tremendously. This is due to the official 
manipulation of the government bond market by the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve Open Market 
Committee.... Any interested observer of the finan- 
cial scene both here and abroad forthe last four years 
knows where the inspiration for U.S, monetary and 
debt management policy innovation has originated. 
It is only necessary to watch che Bank of England to 
be able to predict what the Federal Reserve will do 

If we continue to follow a monetary policy, which 
originated elsewhere and is unsuited to our own 
domestic requirements, we should not be surprised 
at the results we get....’" -- Rep. Wright Patman 
(D Texas) Sept. 19 release. 


® OLD AGE -- ‘“‘The problems of America’s aged 
have attracted an increasing amount of attention in 
recent years.... There are vast untapped resources 
in these older people which are going unused.... In 
general our education is directed toward two-thirds 
of our life; the latter part is neglected. In even 
our grade and high schools we should study the latter 
part of life which is inevitable, unless we die pre- 
maturely.... We need to learn and know more about 
the autumn years from every aspect. We need to 
understand the problems of that period when we are 
young as well as when we are old.’’ -- Rep. William 
G, Bray (R Ind.) Sept. 27 release. 


® VOTING -- ‘Failure to vote is only one -- though 
perhaps the most serious -- form of abdication of 
which American citizens may be guilty.... Mush- 
rooming growth of too big, too costly, too powerful 
centralized federal government represents adilution 
and weakening of the basic sovereignty of the people. 
To those who argue that this is just ‘theory’...I would 
point out that the dangerous dilution of the citizen’s 
sovereignty hits him directly, among many other 
ways, in his pocketbook. It hits him in the form of 
excessive income taxes...less ‘take-home pay ...less 
power to decide how he will spend his own money... 
more and more days of work for the government 
instead of forhimself....’’ -- Rep. August E, Johansen 
(R Mich.) Sept. 26 release. 
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@ ELECTORAL COLLEGE -- ‘“‘With another P residen- 
tial election just around the corner, the debate over 
the electoral college system...will doubtless be re- 
vived.,.. On its face, the proposal to allocate electors 
within the states in proportion to the popular vote 
for President and Vice President seems fair and 
sound. The opposition to it came chiefly from 
northern ‘liberals,’ who argued that it would give 
the South too much power, and that it would divest the 
big-city states...of the pivotal position they now oc- 
cupy in Presidential elections.... In the end, the 
solons sent all the bills back to committee, agreeing 
with Jefferson, that it is better to endure minor 
inconveniences than to tamper unwisely with the 
Constitution. As Charles A, Beard once said, ‘Walk 
softly. Things are not so simple’.’’ -- Rep. Harold 
C, Ostertag (R N.Y.) Sept. 27 newsletter. 


@ SUEZ CANAL -- ‘‘The real problem, in Nasser’s 
seizure of the Suez Canal, is not the Suez Canal. 
The proper question is whether the Soviet Union can 
...8Stir up hatred and violence between the West and 
350 million Arabs.... The United States has no basis 
for trying to block nationalization, It is not in the 
American interest to internationalize the Suez Canal 
or to transfer the problem to the United Nations.... 
It is in our national interest to block all attempts to 
internationalize any waterways the Soviet '!nion hopes 
to control.’’ -- Sen. William E, Jenner (R Ind.) Sept. 
14 release. 


@ CLUTTER -- ‘‘Yours truly finds it rather embar- 
rassing...when he calls upon some of his colleagues 
and sees the immaculate manner in which they keep 
their desks.... My embarrassment stems from the 
fact that my desk always looks like a ‘hurrah’s nest’ 
(this is an old saying, and I suppose it is still good). 
What I mean is that the top of my desk is usually piled 
high in disorder.... Since clean desk tops in the 
Congress seem to be the exception rather than the 
rule, I have suspected that some of the Members who 
brag about theirdesk neatness are, perhaps, slaves of 
the habit of stuffing all unfinished business into the 
desk drawers.... I had thought seriously of adopting 
this practice, but...I have decided against it for two 
reasons. First, I am firmly convinced that a clut- 
tered desk top indicates activity -- past, present and 
future. In the second place, my desk drawers are 
already full.’’ -- Rep. Walter Rogers (D Texas) Sept. 
20 newsletter. 





CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY 


The Week In Congress 





. 7 Republicans outspent Democrats by a 4-1 margin 
Campaign Mon cy in the first eight months of the 1956 campaign 
year. In the same period the Republicans took in seven times as much money as did 
their rivals. Nineteen Republican political committees reporting to the Clerk of the 
House said they received $7,370,000 and spent $4,449,000 from Jan. 1 to Sept. 1. 
During that time, seven Democratic groups reported receipts of $1,105,000 and 
expenditures of $1,084,000. Democrats also received most of the $492,000 reported 





spent by 18 labor organizations. (Page 1147) 


Lobby Questions 


The special Senate committee investigating corrupt 
campaign practices and lobbying has sent the last of 
40 questionnaires to expert witnesses asking their 
views on the lobbyist registration law. About 20 of 
the questionnaires already have been returned, and 
the first witnesses are due to testify before the 
committee on Oct. 8. The committee also said it 
has received about 99 percent of the more than 200 
questionnaires it sent to industrial firms in con- 
nection with the investigation of natural gas bill 
lobbying. (Page 1159) 


Hod ve Probe 


The federal government turned its own spotlight on 
the $1.5 million embezzlement of Illinois state funds 
by Orville E. Hodge, jailed state auditor, by launch- 
ing an investigation of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp.’s role in the scandal. Chairman J,W, Fulbright 
(D Ark.) of the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee said the FDIC has ‘‘established a pattern’’ of 
lenient supervision in several Chicago banks which 
“‘ended up in the Hodge affair.’’ He said the FDIC 
has ‘‘permitted itself to be used for...private pur- 
poses’’ and suggested that an overhaul of the agency 
might be advisable. (Page 1163) 


Trade Policy 


A subcommittee of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee heard opposing views on how the U.S. should 
conduct its trade policy. Spokesmen for the milli- 
nery, coal and textile industries said tariffs were 
so low that their own products could not compete 
with foreign made ones. The Nation Wide Committee 
of Industry, Agriculture and Labor on Import-Export 
Policy said Congress should ‘‘regain its proper 
grip’’ on trade powers delegated to the President. 
Spokesmen for the AFL-CIO, League of Women Vo- 
ters and the Motion Picture Export Assn. of America 
opposed raising existing tariffs sharply. (Page 1164) 





Junket Funds 


Some figures on the amount of money spent 
by Members of Congress on their overseas visits 
finally became available when the House Admin- 
istration Committee reported that House Memb- 
ers spent $249,085 in foreign counterpart funds 
between July 1, 1955, and Nov. 30, 1955. But 
this figure was far from complete. Amounts 
spent by individual Representatives also were 
not enumerated; nor were expenditures of Senate 





travelers. (Page 1163) 








Changing Leadership 


The traditional picture of the big city political leader 
as a smiling Irishman may need revision soon. In- 
dications are he will be replaced by a politician of 
Italian descent. This already has happened in New 
York City where Carmine G. DeSapio took over from 
a long string of Irishmen as leader of the Manhattan 
Democratic organization. Populationtrends indicate 
it will be happening elsewhere too. (Page 1149) 


Labor Drive 


Organized labor is undertaking a mammoth two- 
pronged drive to see that its friends -- mostly 
Democrats -- get elected to national office this year. 
While technically unions are non-political and barred 
by law from engaging in political activity, they have 
special political committees that hope to raise and 
spend well over $3 million in what will be the most 
extensive political campaign any group not connected 
with the official Democratic and Republican party 
organizations has attempted. Coupled with direct 
monetary contributions to the campaigns of candi- 
dates it supports, the unions have embarked on an 
intensive educational campaign to make sure their 
15 million members and their families know which 
candidates have supported labor. (Page 1156, 1160) 
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